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CHAPTER L 

ON THE ROAD. 

Towards the close of the last century, during 
the terrors of the great French Revolution, an 
English gentleman named Strangford was 
travelling through the lonely and woody regions 
of Bohemia. Being strong in health, and an 
ardent admirer of nature, whenever circumstances 
and weather permitted, he usually performed 
his journey on foot. His ultimate destination 
was Vienna, where his near relative was British 
Ambassador at the Court of the Emperor of 
Austria. To him he was bearer of some official 
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documents ; but these were not of that great im- 
portance in a political point of view, nor of that 
very pressing nature, to require haste in their 
delivery, so that he was in some measure master 
of his own time. As he had never visited these 
particular regions before, he was determined to 
see as many interesting and historical spots as he 
could in the short space of time at his command. 
Though the solitary regions he was then tra- 
versing were yet considered safe, still, in the 
more populated districts he had observed a 
certain restlessness in the countenances of 
many, particularly of the genuine Bohemian, 
as if they apprehended that something of a 
terrible nature was approaching. There was a 
marked restraint about every one, and suspicion 
seemed to lurk in every eye. No one, indeed, 
could predict which way the revolutionary wave 
would next carry its devastating powers. Nations 
too, for a time seemed lost in astonishment at its 
sudden and rapid strides, neglecting or incapable 
in their bewilderment and dread to form among 
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themselves any well-concerted plan of action to 
ward off the threatening catastrophe. It was 
sufficient to say, "The sans-culottes, theFrench, are 
coming," to strike terror through a whole country, 
though many oppressed nationalities might hail 
their approach. Indeed, there existed a certain 
yearning in every nation after a new state of 
things, as the old were fast wearing out, and 
becoming as so many clogs to improved political 
and social life. Liberty, or at least the cry for 
liberty, had become the watchword, presided over 
by the Goddess of Reason, represented on special 
occasions by a living female. Even mighty 
Austria herself was doomed to fall beneath the 
victorious arms of the then modern Caesar 
Buonaparte. 

Our traveller was still a young man in the 
bloom of life, and had only two years previously 
finished his academical career at Oxford, where 
he gained high honours. His countenance, so 
prepossessing and noble in its outline, was glad- 
dened by an expressive blue eye. His hair was 
b2 
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light-coloured and curly, giving an additional 
grace to his handsome figure, which was above 
the middle height. There was that ease and 
refined air about him which at once told the 
beholder that he belonged to a family of dis- 
tinction, to whose honours and fortune he had 
thus early succeeded. Bred up from his child- 
hood with the knowledge that he was heir to the 
family estates, and naturally of a generous dis- 
position, when these had actually devolved upon 
him, with the accompanying honours, they hap- 
pily did not destroy the good feelings of his 
heart either towards his less fortunate relatives 
or to his friends, but came more as a power to 
aid the high aspirations of his soul. With a Ught 
knapsack slung across his back, and a trusty 
walking-stick in his hand, he had leisurely 
strolled, on a brilliant September morning, 
several miles along a somewhat rugged, lonely 
highway, here and there skirted by a straggling 
wood, with the intention of passing onward 
through an extensive forest. 
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As he was ascending a hillock crossed by the 
road — which latter, however, he found was be- 
coming gradually less defined as an imperial 
highway — ^he perceived the tall figure of a man 
approaching him from the opposite direction. 
This person, smoking a short kind of pipe, was 
walking in the middle of the road at a steady 
pace, his hands folded behind him. He was 
closely followed by two mastiffs of uncommon 
size. At this sight, coming so unexpectedly upon 
him, Strangford was about to halt, yet without 
knowing exactly why he should do so; but 
second thoughts bade him to continue onward. 
He fancied that if he should suddenly stop, the 
unknown personage, whoever he was, might con- 
sider his hesitation to arise firom fear, which was 
the last thing that could enter his own mind. 
Narrowly to watch the approaching stranger, 
however, whose tall figure, upright gait, and 
broad shoulders were indicative of considerable 
muscular power, was irresistible. It was natu- 
ral in so lonely a region. 
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As the stranger came nearer he could dis- 
tinguish his dress, which, though bordering on 
the plain and of a dark colour, was rather novel, 
and particularly attracted Strangford's attention 
on a closer inspection. He wore two coats of 
the same shape — resembling a frock — one over 
the other, with a standing collar, single-breasted, 
but both were unbuttoned. These coats reached 
full three inches below the knee. Instead of a 
waistcoat, he had a wide sash of rich silk wound 
twice or thrice round his chest, but which sat 
about him rather loosely in small folds. His 
shaggy beaver hat was low-crowned md broad- 
brimmed. Our pedestrian, however, was most 
struck with his boots, which resembled Hessians, 
but wanted the usual tassel, and wer>B entirely 
of a dusky yellow unpolished leather, covering 
his tight-fitting black pantaloons up to the knee. 
A white collar hung negligently down over a 
purple silk neckerchief, which allowed the eye 
to see the sinews of a powerful neck. Though 
the stranger evidently studied ease in his 
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dress, Strangford observed, as he gradually drew 
nearer and nearer, that there was a certain neat 
ness and bearmg about his whole person which 
impressed him with the idea that he must be 
some one of importance. From his face, which 
was much wrinkled, and long white beard, Strang- 
ford judged him to be between sixty and seventy 
years of age. They were now within a few paces 
of each other. When two persons happen to meet 
in this way on a lonely high road, in the midst 
of a wild country, to stop and exchange a few 
words is, if not irresistible out of sheer curiosity 
or human instinct, imperatively demanded by 
common courtesy. It was so between the two 
strangers when they had advanced nearer toge- 
ther—they almost simultaneously saluted each 
other. Strangford, after making a few observa- 
tions about the aspect of the solitary region he 
was passing through, pointed to a picturesque- 
looking building — which just at that moment, 
indeed, he happened to see for the first time, — 
lying about two miles to the right, and inquired 
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of the stranger its name and that of the owner. 
Though Strangford had addressed him in Erench, 
the former, it seemed, had at once recognised 
our traveller to be an Englishman ; and although 
it would have been more strictly in accordance 
with etiquette to have replied in the same lan- 
guage, yet, perhaps with the view to show him 
that he well knew what countryman he was, and 
perhaps as a kind of welcome in a strange land, 
he answered his questions in tolerably good 
English, though with a foreign accent. 

" That building,'' said he, in a most winning 
tone of voice, " is the feudal castle of Waldstein, 
and stands on the confines of what you perceive 
is a wild forest land. The name of its owner 
is Rosmital, one of the few remaining feudal 
barons of this country, the great battle-field of 
nations/' 

"I suppose,*' said Strangford, "it is still 
inhabited?" 

" It is," replied the stranger, " though now 
much decayed in parts by the hand of time." 
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"Then," continued the former, "you can, 
perhaps, inform me,'' — at the same moment 
slightly bowing his head, by way of acknow- 
ledgment of the stranger's intended politeness, 
in answering him in his own language, — 
"whether I can obtain permission, though an 
entire stranger in these parts, and on a tour 
through this country, to see its interior ? For 
we English, in particular, are romantic admirers 
of such old half-ruined castles, belonging to the 
interesting age of chivalry. And I am sure," 
added Strangford, " the owner of that antique- 
looking building must himself possess a touch 
of the romantic, still to continue its occupant." 

"As to that," replied the stranger, with a 
pleasing smile, "perhaps you have conjectured 
rightly; but, with regard to your paying it 
a \dsit, I am happy to say I can speak more 
positively, and assure you the permission is 
granted with the greatest pleasure. I am my- 
self Baron Kosmital, one of whose special 
delights it has been through life to form the 
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acqaaintance of strangers^ and particularly of 
Englishmen, whom he may thus casually meet 
in his rambles/' 

Strangford made a deep bow, and replied, 
" Baron, I am thankful for the honour you do 
to my countrymen, and to myself especially, who 
may be unworthy of it." 

" Well," answered the latter, " I express what 
I feel; and now, sir, to show you I am in 
earnest, if you will go back with me for a mile 
along the road you have come, provided you 
are not too fatigued, we can return together, and 
proceed direct to the castle, where you shall 
have every opportunity of gratifying your 
curiosity at your own leisure. But, as to his- 
torical cavaliers, you will find none, unless it be 
their ghosts, and some of their rusted armour 
hanging on the walls.'' 

"Baron," replied Strangford, warmly, "I 
gladly accept your kind invitation, and I will be 
as frank with you as you have been with me." 

" Good," replied the former, '* I am glad you 
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UDderstancI me so quickly. How far have you 
walked to day ? " he then inquired, as they were 
returning along the road ; " and where did you 
stay last night, for the nearest town is many 
miles off?" 

"About fifteen miles," answered Strangford, 
" and had the pleasure of sleeping in the wood 
last night, for I saw neither village, house, or 
hut. Yet," added he jocularly, "as one pre- 
ferring a tour on foot to all other modes of 
travelling, I can sleep as happily under a tree as 
our college hero Tityrus could once play to the 
muse lying beneath the wide-spreading boughs 
of a beech." 

" I am glad to find," replied the Baron, with 
a smile, "that you have thus early discovered 
the innumerable pleasures which attend a walk- 
ing tour. Though naturally expensive in time 
and money, yet it is the only way to gain a 
thorough knowledge of a country. But this is 
nothing new. I myself never ride as long as I 
am able to walk, though now almost threescore 
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and twelve years old. To this, I may say, I am 
almost wholly indebted for my excellent health 
and vigour of body; so that I scarcely know 
what fatigue means. Indeed, sir," continued 
he, " most persons, foolishly enough, make them- 
selves old, before they are old, by sheer imagi- 
nation — shuffle along with their gouty feet 
crippled and corned — stoop when they need not 
stoop — ^imagine themselves deaf — cannot see 
anything they dislike — cough when they need 
not cough — scold and frown when there is no 
necessity. Thus they fortify themselves against 
claimants and importunate persons. Think me 
not hard on old age, sir,'* continued he, earnestly, 
" but there is a false old age and a real old age 
— the first is a laborious piece of hypocrisy — a 
species of Ben a Mukki of the Mountains, to 
frighten the young into obedience ; the second, 
as venerable as an old oak, although I do not 
claim this for myself. But as to your classical 
Tityrus, he was not as safe under the shade of 
his beech in broad daylight as you were, sir, 
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last night, reposing in these woods, because 
Augustus (I mean the Emperor of ancient 
Rome, who, somehow, managed his matters 
singularly well for himself) might have cut 
Tityrus's head off the very next hour, even had 
. he been a syren blowing on all the pipes of 
iEolus at once. And as for his strains, sir, in 
my opinion — startle not — they smack, however 
melodious, of the sycophant, which, even in a 
laurel-crowned bard, is miserable, degrading, 
nay, infamous.'' 

Strangford, as they proceeded along the road^ 
could not help staring at the Baron, wondering 
at the quaintness of his expressions and rapidity 
of speech. He felt at a loss what reply to make 
in return, and his classic pride he considered in 
some degree wounded by the flagellation which 
the Baron had just bestowed on the memory of 
his old friend singing under the shade of the 
Augustine beech. "He may be joking,'' thought 
he to himself, "or he is some great critic of the 
German school." He imagined, however, it was 
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meant as a species of satire and therefore 
merely remarked in return — 

'* Baron, you are a severe commentator,but what 
you call flattery I have learnt to designate as re- 
fined style — delightful poetry — learned courtesy." 

" Well," said the Baron, smiling, " peace be to 
his shade, which will not be the worse in Hades 
for my comments ; but I admire truth, my friend, 
and abhor flattery even in the Latin language, 
with all its smoothness and grandeur/' 

A report of a gun close at hand put a stop to 
this conversation. 

" That's another life cut short," cried the 
Baron, laughingly ; " either a pheasant, hare, 
or, may be, a stray boar. Have at them ! " 
he then cried to his two mastiffs; "off* to the 
woods ! Go and sniff me out whether it is 
one of my woodmen hunting, or some olive- 
coloured son of Esau poaching for a family 
meal. However," added he, " poor devils, they 
are welcome, if they only keep at a respectable 
distance, and kill fairly." 
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The dogs were off, and looked like two lions 
as they bounded through the wood. 

" Good heavens ! '^ exclaimed Strangford, " they 
will tear the fellow to pieces, whoever he may be ! 
I must really remonstrate with you, stranger as 
I am to you. In my country we should call this 
a foul miu*der, if they worry the fellow on whom 
they may happen to pounce." 

"I admire yoiu* kind feeling," replied the 
Baron ; " there is no fear of that : my dogs are 
too well trained. Whoever it be, if he offers no 
opposition, but quietly follows them, they will 
lead him this way, by first tugging at his clothes. 
Shoot them no one dares, for the lord of yon 
castle, sir, is still respected," added the Baron in 
an earnest tone ; " even by vagabonds. The 
shades of the dead, sir, when once beckoned by 
Charon to his boat, could no more escape cross- 
ing that infernal ferry than a land-loper or 
poacher the silent Follow me ! expressed in the 
eyes of my two trusty companions." 

" You have," cried Strangford, " greatly 
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relieved my anxiety, but have added to my 
astonishment at what you have told me regard- 
ing the sagacity of your dogs." 

** It may appear astonishing, but I have taken 
the greatest pains with those animals. In these 
wild regions there was a real necessity for such 
dogs, and who can say how far animals may 
not be trained by excessive kindness ? And then, 
if man forsakes you, your faithful dog will not.'' 

" Here they come ! " interrupted Strangford 
excitedly, "followed by two men with guns! 
Astonishing! I could not have believed this, 
had I not witnessed it ! But stay, one of them 
seems to be Umping ; he has had a bite." 

" Ab ! " cried the Baron, jocularly, " I thought 
as much 1 Two sons of Esau. — Why my good 
fellows," said he, addressing them, " you appear 
to be sporting at my expense. How did you get 
here?" 

''We beg thy pardon, most excellent sir,'' 
cried they, in a strange patois ; " we must not 
starve with our poor wives and children I We 
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only kill to live, and was it not said : ' Hob er 
auf und fresse er etwo ! " 

" Pray/' cried Strangford to the Baron, *' what 
do these imploring men say ? I do not under- 
stand this low dialect/* 

" Nothing very touching," said he ; " they are 
merely quoting Scripture as an excuse for killing 
my game/' 

"What could they possibly quote in their 
defence of poaching ? '' inquired Strangford. 

" Why simply this : ' Kill and eat.' '' 

" I never heard the like in my life,'' exclaimed 
the latter. 

'*Nor I," cried the Baron, "though it is 
with difficulty I restrain myself from laughing 
aloud ; however, poor fellows, they are like two 
advocates pleading their own cause, and would 
quote Beelzebub himself to gain a point and get 
clear out of a mess." 

" But some there are," continued the poachers, 
" who only live to kill. How much more honour- 
able are we then, sir ! First pimish those, and 
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before you have done with them we shall have 
died a natural death, for there are legions of 
them. Your honour will see it is a mere case, a 
suit, in this blessed earth all along between the 
Haves and the Have-nots, — two families which 
have kept this little world of ours in hot water 
from time immemorial. Therefore, we say, spare 
us, and send us back to our families. Besides, 
sir, what we shot at and killed was flying in the 
air, which belongs to no man." 

"What!'* replied the Baron, rather sharply; 
"and that hare too, hanging across your 
shoulders ? '* 

** Yes, sir," said they. " It was just with 
all fours off the ground, boimding up when we 
brought it to earth again.'' 

''Your fine quotations and excuses have no 
effect upon me," replied the Baron, rather 
angrily, " but I do not wish to be your judge ; 
however, as you have quoted so I will too: 
'If ye will not work, neither shall ye eat.' And 
how go, but let me not see you here again." 
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"That's a poser/' said one of the poachers 

to the other, as they hobbled away. " He has a 

keen eye, but not so sharp as a ferret's, nor is his 

nose so pointed as a weasel's. Ha ! ha 1 So far so 

good." 

" A fine young fellow that," said one. 

" I'll warrant he comes from a fine country, 
too," replied the other. 

" What ! England you mean, where they play 
at cards and gamble for thousands ; drink beer 
as ducks do water all day long ; hang men by 
dozens at a time ; and force their best men to fly 
to America ? Is that the fine land you mean ? " 

" Yes, that's just it ; where there are men so 
rich they smell of gold, and others so poor they 
do not even stink of copper ! " 

" Why you must be joking," cried the other. 

"Nonsense ! I tell you," cried the first, "I have 
been there myself with smugglers. It's a land 
of beer and beef, of bets and boxers, bull-baiters 
and cock-fighters ; a land surrounded by a white 
wall, and covered with mists." 
c2 
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" Zounds ! '' cried the other, " what a strangd 
country ! '' 

Conversing in this way, they at length came to 
a cave, where, after a good laugh at the Baron's 
expense, they laid themselves down to sleep. 

" Those men, then, you say,'' observed Strang- 
f ord, " are genuine Bohemians, as some call them, 
though by us denominated wandering gipsies. 
But I must say they are not half so good-looking 
as ours, yet in some respects these two at least 
appeared superior ; and they spoke well, too." 

" It is a mongrel race, sir," said the Baron ; 
" and heaven only knows whence they first came. 
They come and disappear like magic, as the 
storks, but as jackals follow their prey at a 
distance ; while superstition among the country- 
people in a great measure protects them." 

They had now arrived at a point in the forest 
where the Baron turned to the left into a dense 
underwood, and, following a narrow irregular 
foot-path for a considerable distance, entered a 
small hut. It appeared he had expressly come 
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to visit one of his woodmen, who he said had 
met with an accident in felUng a tree. The 
Baron was himself attending to his servant's 
wounds. Strangford began to think he had 
met with, if not exactly an eccentric character, 
yet certainly a pecuhar being. To his more 
youthful mind the Baron therefore became a real 
study, so that he felt deep interest in watching 
his movements and listening to his conversation. 
The Baron had a peculiar countenance, which, 
like some uncommon painting by a great artist, 
required to be studied. You had to see his 
smiles through his wrinkles, which latter, at first 
sight, imparted to him a rather soured look ; but, 
once painted out by imagination, the smiles 
prevailed, and a most benevolent countenance 
presented itself to the searching eye. His face 
was, as it were, a Turner^s sunrise seen through 
a rising mist. It improved on close inspection. 
In examining the poor fellow's wounds, he seemed 
as skilful as an itinerant Hungarian doctor, who 
had gained a diploma by travelling and visiting 
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the sick for seven whole years on foot. He 
washed the wounds with hot water, dressed them 
with a coarse linen bandage, soaked in cold water, 
and then regulated his diet ; but, to Strangford's 
astonishment, he prescribed no medicine — not 
even a drop of laudanum to send him into a 
dragon's sleep, or a pill to filter his liver. 

" Sir,'* exclaimed Strangford, smiling, " you 
seem to me to have studied medicine — no ! this 
is a wrong term — I mean the art of healing — 
which is wrong again, for it is a science, beg- 
ging the pardon of lingual classifiers. You seem 
to have studied the science of healing imder 
the god Neptune, or at least among the pure 
Naiades ! '' 

" Indeed," replied the Baron, rather gravely, 
" if Neptune or the Naiades have been my in- 
structors, they must have come to me in my 
dreams; but to me it seems there is nothing 
more simple than to heal wounds, and during 
my campaigns I have learned to know what 
wounds are ! Why, sir ! water washes the whole 
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earth clean while it rushes down through its 
mighty arteries. It will heal any wound, if only 
scientifically appKed. Yet marvellous aberration 
of the human brain, which, in diseases, thus 
sophisticates : Whereas the body has been weak- 
ened through disease, it can only be strengthened 
by pouring into the stomach strong doses of 
medicines. You might as well imagine to become 
robust by eating raw acorns, since these produce 
the sturdy oak! 'Tis a mere chimera which, 
through fear of death, has stolen its way into the 
good opinions of the human family. Go ! wash 
and be healed. This is true wisdom. How- 
ever, sir,'' continued the Baron, smiling, " if weak 
mortals will have strong things, they will find a 
host of strong doctors to lay strong hold of their 
bodies, and so reap a strong harvest. out of an 
idea. I knew once,'* continued the Baron, jocu- 
larly, " a good-natured son of Hippocrates, who 
gave a patient, sufiering from softening of the 
bones, doses of pounded flint to make them hard, 
and prescribed a diet of marrow, taken from the 
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bones of an ox, to supply that supposed want in 
another patient ! This was enough to raise the 
ghost of j^sculapius himself from the shades of 
Orcus. Such a master of medicine might have 
risen to the exquisite fancy of feeding rope- 
makers on land-crabs, to make them walk back- 
wards with greater facility ! " 

Strangford could scarcely refrain from laughter; 
but, observing that the Baron uttered his remarks 
in a serious tone of voice, yet with the kindest 
expression of countenance, he concluded that he 
had met with a natural philosopher who conscien- 
tiously did not entertain a very exalted opinion of 
this world's learned medicine-men. He was deter- 
mined, therefore, to give his strange companion 
full scope to disburden his own philosophical spe- 
culations. He knew, too, that aged philosophers 
were enamoured of a good listener, whose won- 
dering eye they construe to be astonishment 
following on approbation. He felt somewhat 
embarrassed, however, what next to say; but, 
seeing an apple lying at his feet, the golden hue 
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of which, and beautiful roundness, had attracted 
his attention, he picked it up from the ground. 
They had now left the woodman's hut, and pro- 
ceeded towards the castle. 

" I never saw an apple of more enticing beauty, 
nor tasted one more delicate in flavour!" re- 
marked he. 

" I am delighted to hear what you say," replied 
the Baron, "for I prize that apple above all 
others ; but it is of a kind becoming very scarce 
in these regions. And, sir, as all empires are 
doomed to rise and fall, so this apple has reached 
its age of excellence. It has got into its Augustine 
period — the climax in the orchard, sir ! It is 
gradually falling from its zenith of glory. Die 
out it must; for it is an artificial glory — an 
unnatural production, the furthest remove from 
the wild crab-apple which skulks among the 
primseval woods — that true apple-tree of nature, 
to destroy which it would require a deluge or 
some final cataclysm. But yon golden-faced 
beauty," added the Baron, with a serious air. 
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" has no lasting vitaKty in its sap ; it must die 
out, as all similar productions ; disappear from 
the land, and in future ages be counted as 
fabulous as those which grew in the Hesperidean 
gardens of antiquity ! I see the cold finger of 
death already grasping at its roots, and withering 
the surrounding soil ! " The Baron then paused. 
Strangford, who followed behind the latter 
as they were returning along the winding foot- 
path, felt both puzzled and amused, the more he 
listened to his unfathomable companion. He 
scarcely knew what to say by way of a reply, 
but simply remarked — 

**Well! as you have drawn a comparison 
between a Roman emperor and this apple-tree, I 
can only observe, in another way, that it is dying 
as a Caesar wrapt in its purple, the conspirator, 
the Brutus, being the slow hand of time." 

** Bravo, my good sir ! " exclaimed the Baron, 
turning round ; " you have dragged me from my 
throne of imagination. It is true, comparisons 
make but poor arguments. However, sir, to me 
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an apple is the most precious of fruits. You 
may be certain, sir, that Hanno, the wise Car- 
thaginian ruler, in his voluminous treatise on 
horticulture, cows, oxen and bulk, has not 
omitted the apple tribe. I know he descants on 
cherries — an ephemeral fruit, more fitting for 
birds than the human being. I would rather 
some digging antiquarian, sir, had brought up 
from the bowels of the earth his many lost 
volumes than the mingled ruins of the very 
town, Carthage, itself, if it could be found. 
That eye, sir," continued the Baron, with a 
species of transport, ** belongs to a tasteless 
soul which could see a fine ripe apple hanging 
from a tree and not long to stretch forth a hand 
to pluck it. Heavens ! how a boy luxuriates 
unseen in an orchard! His trembling hand 
grasps the apple's golden form, while like a 
young Moses his anxious eyes look that way 
and this way. Oh ! that first crash of the teeth 
into its yielding orb in the hiding wood ! It 
surpasses any feast in after-life ! Indeed, sir, as 
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I happen to be speaking of a fruit, I can assure 
you from experience of travel — for I have in my 
lifetime journeyed many thousand miles, passing 
nights in caverns and terrible forests, or crouch- 
ing on a sandy desert — ^that a man in his travels 
will find himself more vigorous and clearer 
headed by living on a fruit and vegetable diet, 
with pure water for his drink, than by puffing 
out the tender coats of his nnwilling stomach 
vdth quantities of meat, highly-seasoned stews, 
artificial nick-nacks, appetite, coercers, heavy 
greasy soups, or concentrated butter, eggs, and 
flour, denominated pastry. The ante-Augus- 
tine Romans, sir, lived on beech-nuts ! " 

"For myself, I prefer a good hearty repast 
in which there is plenty of animal substance," 
replied the former; "but beech-nuts — ^heaven 
forfend !" 

Strangford uttered this vnth. a certain zest, 
urged on by his appetite, which was just then 
very keen, having tasted no food since his cold 
breakfast in the wood at daybreak. 
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" Future experience, sir," continued the Baron, 
with some warmth, yet kindly, " will prove you 
to be in error. The monks of old will bear 
me out in argument, however harshly we may 
judge them ; for they travelled on foot, knowing 
no fear, with merely parched peas, dried corn, 
and fruits in their wallets. They were, too, as 
tough and hardy as any of their contemporaries. 
Diseases were scarcely known among them, be- 
cause they did not breed them in the blood as 
men now do, merely to gratify the artificial 
desires of the abused palate, that insidious demon 
which itself only enjoys a passing deUght as it 
gulps down the sweetmeat — that inexorable tor- 
mentor of the human bowels ! " 

Here the Baron paused in his observations, 
and pursued his way along the path, with his 
hands behind him, shaking his head. . 

" Thou art a strange philosopher," said Strang- 
ford to himself; "or does he suffer from some 
unaccountable delusion ! " 

He was just going to make some remark, 
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when the Baron again stood still, and turning 
round, said, with some emphasis — 

"Believe me, sir, a soldier — and I myself 
have served my country in that capacity — should 
never set out on a long march without a few 
handfuls of parched grain in his pockets — I say 
pockets, for he may have to throw his sack 
away. The whole remnant of the army of 
Xerxes perished almost entirely from want of 
food. However," added he, facetiously, " if 
parched grain were to become food-martial, what 
a howling there would be among the honourable 
corps of army contractors and gentlemen of the 
bureau generale ! " 

''I fear,'' interrupted Strangford, jocularly, 
*' we should muster together in my country but 
a sorry company of recruits if the good sergeant 
were to hint anything about rations of parched 
grain under any circumstances, but a good many 
stout fellows if he drew glo¥dng pictures of ale 
tankards, rump steak, old cheese, and tobacco 1 " 

" True,'' replied the Baron, laughing ; " but I 
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was merely speaking in cases of need, when 
hunger sets the craven palate at defiance, making 
a mockery of taste, turning henbane into am- 
brosia, and dogs' flesh into good mutton, as 
your Shakespeare might have said, or any one 
else." 

By this time they had again reached the high- 
way, and, as they proceeded leisurely along, the 
Baron's thoughts seemed ever busy with objects 
that accidentally presented themselves to his eye. 
Strangford could not help admiring the life 
there was in him, yet he felt perfectly astonished 
that one of the Baron's old age could still 
possess so much animation. His voice was 
firm and clear ; and the words flowed from his 
lips with the utmost ease. From time to time 
he would stop to contemplate some flower that 
grew along the straggling trees. Then plucking 
two or three, which seemed more particularly to 
attract his notice, he exclaimed, coming close up 
to Strangford, and holding them to his eyes — 

" Are not these truly wonderful ! Hundreds 
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of eyeless, I may say soulless, beings pass them 
by unnoticed, or merely, as hjtpocrites, praise 
their beauty when in some pretty female hand, 
whom they wish to flatter through their medium. 
Yet there they are, blooming away at every step 
you take, offering you their incense and un- 
sullied charms, without seeking either reward or 
a fee. When you pluck them, they show neither 
signs of sorrow nor of regret, and still con- 
tinue to smile on you till they droop in your 
hands. Ah I " continued the Baron, with pecu- 
liar emotion, which caused Strangford to stare 
at him with increased astonishment ; " even for 
these inanimate graces I have a kind of instinc- 
tive fondness, — indeed, a species of undefinable 
reverence. Nor do I ever wantonly tear them 
away from the happy spots where they bloom in 
silence. Let them flower on, I say to myself, 
and gladden nature with their soft beauty. Oh, 
ye who are the types of elegance and ease ! I 
can pass a whole day in a wood, and never cease 
to enjoy myself among them till I almost begin 
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to speak to them. Ah, sir, if they could birf 
speak, what a melodious, chaste language it 
would be, to judge from their exterior forms, and 
the fragrance which surrounds their beauty ! I 
see, sir, your astonishment at the exuberance of 
my fancy ; yet, do I say too much ? ' They toil 
not, neither do they spin, and Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of them.' There 
is a significance and sublimity in this short 
sentence, sir, that transports my soul ! I see 
the tender little flower, white as the snow on 
yon mountains, in the hand of the Saviour, held 
up to the wondering multitude, laying low in 
the dust, in one sentence, the magnificence of 
their greatest ruler. Not the fabled thunder- 
bolts of Olympian Jove himself could have been 
more suddenly destructive, to heathen minds. 
If the Athenian orator, Hyperides, by unbosom- 
ing the charms of the courtesan Phryne, could 
soften the hearts of his stem judges, I can pic- 
ture to myself the effect on a doubting multitude 
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produced by thus elevating a simple flower of 
the field above earthly magnificence/* 

Strangford, in the midst of his amazement, 
felt that he was by degrees catching some of the 
Baron's fire, and exclaimed, — 

^^ I never contemplated that passage in such a 
vivid light before, owing no doubt to its frequent 
quotation. What a glorious subject for an artist ; 
but where now is the pencil that could depict 
such a scene ? *' 

" Ah, true ! " cried the Baron, enthusiastically, 
though scarcely noticing what Strangford had 
uttered. ** Yet none but this Solomon himself, 
who had studied natural objects, fix)m the tall 
cedar to the hyssop on the wall, could have pos- 
sessed so much refined taste, and have so poured 
out his soul, in the tenderest language of poetry. 
For where, sir, in any composition, modem or 
ancient, do we find any line of poetry so sweet 
and expressive as this single one, — 'I am the 
rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys ? ' It 
is the melody of blooming nature, and fills the 
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mind with the ideal of beauty and purity of 
sentiment ! It is in my opinion only equalled by 
another line, intensely poetical : ' My head is filled 
with dew, and my locks with the drops of night/ 
These are choice morsels, sir," continued he ; 
" flowers of the mind, in the golden age of 
poetry, which an iron age in vain attempts to 
imitate. Ah, sir, when we are dead to poetry, 
that true melody of the heart, which now soothes, 
now warms the soul to sublime ideas and 
generous actions, we lose the charm of Ufe : 

' Of gods the cliann, a breathless emotion ! ' " 

The rapidity with which the aged Baron 
travelled from one subject to another, yet in 
some measure connecting them together, both 
amused and puzzled our young traveller, who 
perceived that he still possessed all the literary 
enthusiasm of a young student. But their meet- 
ing had been so recent, and the Baron's outburst 
of philosophy so uncommon, that he came to the 
conclusion he must have encountered some mys- 
d2 
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terious being, who had secluded himself in these 
solitary regions from the world. His mind was 
in a kind of mist. The Baron's continued flow 
of now melodious, then thundering eloquence, at 
times making the very woods ring with his clear 
voice, left him scarce a moment for reflection ; 
yet he began to doubt within himself, whether it 
would be prudent to accompany him to his 
castle, especially when he remembered that he 
was the bearer of some despatches. But, when 
he reflected that he had nothing to lose, save his 
knapsack, a couple of pistols, and a few hundred 
pounds, he felt in a measure secure. Besides 
which, should he now refuse, he considered that 
he would be acting the part of a coward, and 
lower himself in the Baron's estimation, who 
might consider him to be a person wanting in 
ordinary politeness. Then, again, when he be- 
held the Baron's winning and benign counte- 
tenance, it acted on his impressible nature with 
a species of talismanic power. 

Thus thinking, conversing, and philosophising, 
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they tad imperceptibly quitted the highway, and 
entered a wood, where the dense foliage of tall 
trees cast a sombre shade around; while the 
two watchful mastiffs, our traveller observed, 
ever kept two or three paces behind their master, 
and stopped when he stopped. 

"This," remarked Strangford to the Baron, 
who seemed just then in deep thought, ** is rather 
a gloomy transition from the sunny highway." 

" Yes," replied the latter quietly, " it is, as it 
were, the dark side of a bright morn ; a melan- 
choly bit of way, and might put one in mind of 
Dante's Selva Oscura, previous to his meeting 
the shade of Virgil, which had to conduct him 
through the labyrinths of the infernal regions." 

" I care not for a shadow," replied Strangford, 
. " whether of Virgil or Attila," — rather surprised 
at the stranger's odd reply, and somewhat grave- 
ness of tone ; but I should just at this moment 
not much like to meet either a lion or a 
leopard." 

** Perhaps not," said the Baron, looking Strang- 
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ford full in the face, and smiling. " I, however," 
added he, " fear not to meet either man, ghost, 
or beast at any time. Believe me, sir,'* con- 
tinned he, again walking on, " a traveller would 
have very little cause of fear if he had nothing 
worse than wild, ferocious animals to encounter 
in his path. We, in our conceit, denominate 
them ferocious, forsooth ; but man, omnivorous 
man, who gobbles up things both alive and dead, 
hot and cold, lays hold of an innocent lamb, cuts 
its throat, and flays it before the blood ceases 
to run, has classified himself as pertaining to the 
divine portion of this wondrous world ! Sir, 
this is mere habit and false assumption! We 
shall never know what we look like until some 
animal turns author, and writes a book about us, 
and puts us through a microscope in all our 
attitudes.'* The stranger then continued to lead 
the way in silence, till they emerged from the 
wood, through a thicket, and were immediately 
in front of the castle, at the distance of a few 
hundred yards. "I purposely, sir," said he. 
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then, " led you through that gloomy way for the 
sake of contrast, as nothing gratifies the eyes 
more, in my opinion, than to come suddenly 
on any object you wish to see. This is the 
secret of the tragedian^s art on the stage. There 
is a suddenness which startles, but, at the same 
time, rivets the soul." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE CASTLE OP WALDSTEIN. 

"Ah ! '* exclaimed Strangford, his mind just 
then more engaged with that which his eyes 
actually beheld, than attending to the Baron's 
last words, — "what a romantic-looking build- 
ing ! " He continued gazing at it as one who 
had been suddenly charmed by some object. 

This castle, which had stood there many cen- 
turies, and whose walls were softly coloured by 
the hue of time, was not built, as the generality 
of such old strongholds are, on a commanding 
height, but on a raised plain between two gently 
sloping hills, whose rocky sides and tops were 
perfectly bare of vegetation, while their base was 
strewn with pieces of tumbled-down rock. It 
was still of considerable dimensions, though 
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gradually falling into ruins in detached places. 
The principal battlements, and two or three 
towers, were yet entire; but here and there, 
thickly covered with the moss of centuries, ivy, 
and other climbers indigenous to the region. 
It lay, too, on the verge of a vast forest, sur- 
rounded through its whole extent by a very wide, 
deep moat, full of clear water, gently running, 
and constantly supplied by an abundant source 
from a neighbouring height. The bare rocky 
eminences adjoining, and wide moat, which 
might almost have been termed a small and 
softly flowing river, running round the whole 
building, threw out the castle in bold relief. 
Along the side which faced the west ran a row 
of old linden trees on the outside of the moat, 
which, with the green-looking towers, were the 
unmolested homes of numerous birds, whose 
unceasing notes echoed through the circuit 
wide. In the far distance, towards the north 
facing and the back of the castle, mountains 
were visible. 
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It was on the south side, and principal 
entrance, that Strangford then stood gazing in 
silent rapture. After a short pause he ex- 
claimed, — 

" This is, indeed, the most picturesque spot I 
have yet seen in my rambles through Europe, 
and fills me with an indescribable enthusiasm for 
the age of chivalry, a time when there was still 
romance in the world ! '* 

The Baron made a deep bow, as if acknow- 
ledging our traveller's praise of his ancient 
domain, adding, " Yes, sir ; there is a good deal 
of romantic history connected with this spot, 
which, though much admired, is now very rarely 
visited by any one saving casual travellers who, 
as yourself, may happen to journey this way on 
foot. Even these visits, however, are becoming 
every day more rare, owing to the unsettled stAte 
of the country, and the almost universal suspicion 
which exists in these days between man and 
man. You see, sir," continued he, " that Time, 
who is represented as an aged man, but erro- 
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neously in my opinion, for he does too much 
mischief for an old fellow, has been ratlier busily 
employed here and there on my ancestral domain ; 
but, to quote a very politic and common phrase, 
' tempora mutantur,' sir, * et nos mutamur in illis,' 
which in this case might be construed to signify, 
* times are changed, and the owners of this castle 
have suited themselves to them/ If any stones 
tumble down I say to myself, there go some more 
future houses for the insects and worms which 
crawl beneath; and now I only keep in repair 
a suflBcient portion of it to shelter myself and 
domestics, but have always spare rooms for those 
strangers who are frank and open-hearted, and 
may come this way and wish to stay a night in 
the midst of these solitudes." 

Having arrived up to the moat, they passed 
over a low wooden bridge, part of which, on 
the inner side of the water, drew up, and going 
under an archway, of which the heavy gates 
were wide open, they entered a spacious court- 
yard, paved with rough stones, between whose 
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interstices short grass was growing, evidently in 
undisturbed luxuriance. In the middle of this 
court, where silence reigned as in a country 
churchyard at dusk, Strangford observed the 
sculptured figure of a female on a gray stone 
pedestal, in a weeping attitude over a marble 
urn. This was so exquisitely finished, and the ex- 
pression of grief so finely delineated in the figure's 
face, that he stood contemplating it for some few 
minutes in silence, speculating on the history 
that might be connected therewith. He was so 
busy with his eyes, and struck with the contrast 
he observed between the perfection of the statue 
and the slovenly grass springing up between the 
stones around the yard, that he could offer no 
observations on the beauty of the one without, 
he imagined, condemning tacitly the other — 
namely, the grassy weeds which appeared as a 
hora d^ceuvre around the pedestal, looking up in 
mockery, as it seemed to his mind ; he therefore 
silently followed the Baron up several wide steps 
of rough gray stone, which led to the principal 
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entrance and large hall of the castle. The door, 
which appeared to have hung for many centuries 
on the same heavy hinges, was massive and of 
solid oak, unpainted, with strong, roughly made 
iron bars running across it. 

" Baron,^' said Strangford, " this is truly a 
door ; one of the ancient type, and would have 
taken, in former times, considerable catapulting 
to burst it asunder.'^ 

" Yes," replied the former, evidently pleased 
that Strangford admired what he himself so 
much prized; "I would not have a painter's 
brush run over that proud piece of oak for the 
value of my whole castle. It would be plaster- 
ing over beauty, and clothing Hercules in a 
muslin gown. Sampson would not readily have 
Ufted it off its grating hinges ; it would have 
defied the Greeks at the siege of Troy, and 
turned a deaf ear to the trumpets of Jericho." 

"Well described!" cried Strangford, laugh- 
ingly. 

He was, however, rather surprised to find this 
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Trojan gate wide open. No domestics made 
their appearance ; but two favourite cats, which 
came mewing up as they entered the wide hall, 
ran round their master to evince their delight 
at his return. After these, two pointers came 
trotting along, and a tame magpie, hopping and 
gibbering, brought up the rear. 

"Though these faithful creatures," remarked 
the Baron, " neither bow nor scrape, and only 
observe such ceremonies as nature and a little 
human kindness has implanted in them, yet 
they are polite in their way, and always give me 
and any casual visitor a hearty reception." With 
these words he patted his dogs, and stroked the 
noisy pie, which then quietly hopped after him. 

Strangford now cast his eyes about the fine 
hall. He perceived, what he had already pictured 
to himself, that it was hung round with the 
weapons and armour of the earliest days of 
chivalry; but these were in a rusty condition, 
and looked dim in the sombre light which came 
through the old painted window over the door. 
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" Welcome/' said the Baron, firmly grasping 
Strangford's hand, " in the Castle of Waldstein, 
whence, in times bygone, many a stout knight 
has sallied out either never to return, or to bring 
back his unhappy antagonist in chains, to pine 
away in its underground dungeons, never again 
— horrid thought ! — to revisit the light of day." 
• The Baron uttered these last words with an 
air of sadness that almost startled his guest. 
The latter, however, replied — 

*' I assure you, Baron, that T feel highly 
honoured, and congratulate myself on my good 
fortune in having met you in so singular a man- 
ner ; and though, as the present knight of this 
stronghold, you have not brought me in, chained 
in iron, you, by your frankness and kindness, have 
rivetted me to this spot, although I should have 
continued my journey on a matter of some im- 
portance. In this way I confess myself to be a 
charmed victim of yours, as long as you keep 
me above ground to enjoy your company/^ 

" Good,'' said the Baron, laughingly ; " I per- 
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fectly understand you; but the honour and 
pleasure are on my side, as you so readily put 
your trust in me by accepting my offer, for I am 
here in my own fastness, and you, my friend — ^to 
make an odd comparison — are placed, as it were, 
in the predicament of Ulysses confronting the 
Cyclops." 

" Very good," replied the former ; " but I 
hope there will be no necessity for my escaping 
from you, as that wandering hero did from the 
monster." 

By this time two hardy-looking men-servants, 
warned to their duty by the sudden voice of 
their master, made their appearance in the hall, 
followed by a neatly-attired, middle-aged woman. 

" Albrecht ! " said the Baron, in German, to 
one of the men, " show this gentleman into the 
tower on the right wing. Have the drawbridge 
pulled up, and keep a rousing fire in the dining- 
room, for the evenings grow chilly." Then, turn- 
ing to Strangford, he said, with a most pleasing 
smile, " I hope now you will do me the additional 



^ 
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honour to dine with me, and put aside all useless 
ceremony of a longer notice of invitation. The 
dinner will be ready in twenty minutes, for I 
make it a rule to dine almost as soon as I get 
home ; moreover, being neither Louis Quatorze 
nor LucuUus, this is an easy matter for me. Let 
me also remind you here," added he, " that it 
will be too late for you to continue your journey 
this day. I trust, therefore, you will at least not 
think of leaving till the morrow, unless you 
should prefer sleeping again among the trees, 
which would not be advisable. The nights are 
becoming cold, and my castle offers you a good 
night's rest in a good bed." 

Strangford, touched by the unceremonious 
generosity and heartiness of the aged Baron, 
taken, too, by surprise at the suddenness of 
the invitation, had neither time, nor could he 
find, indeed, a reasonable excuse, to refuse the 
offer, and therefore, in an equally hearty tone, 
replied, "I accept your most kind invitation 
with unfeigned pleasure." 

VOL. I. B 
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" I rejoice exceedingly/' said the Baron, " that 
you so readily accept me as your host. This is 
just as my heart wishes it. I can see, though 
you are still young, that you have travelled much 
before now, and can quickly read the counten- 
ances of your fellow-beings at first sight, which, 
through a man's life, is of the very first impor- 
tance to him, and yet is a power so little under- 
stood at this day." 

Strangford, full of anticipations, and really 
glad in his heart, followed Albrecht up a broad 
flight of stairs ; now, turning to the right, then 
again to the left, winding along crooked passages, 
occasionally mounting a few steps so much 
dilapidated in places, that holes had been worn in 
them, which might serve as accidental skylights 
to the apartments beneath. 

Our traveller observed, as he traversed these 
half-lighted passages, that the dust and cob- 
webs probably of centuries rested there unmo- 
lested ; while his conductor, who seemed to be a 
German, would now and then cry out, " Seyn 
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sie vor sichtiff mein Herr ! " " Have care, 
sir!" 

At length they arrived at the grey-looking 
tower, the narrow but heavy door of which 
Albrecht opened with a key big enough to serve 
for a hammer. The door grated on its hinges 
when at last it yielded to the pulls and kicks 
which Albrecht gave to it. 

Strangford now entered through the low door, 
and was agreeably surprised to find a comfort- 
able apartment, well ornamented with old- 
fashioned furniture, corresponding with the old 
look of the tower itself. It had that soUd, yet 
comfortable appearance about it^ which such 
ruins, in such old towers, only can have. There 
were only four narrow windows to Ught this rather 
large-sized room, which contained also a huge 
fireplace, down whose chimney Strangford could 
hear the chirping of numerous birds. The bed- 
stead only seemed of more recent date, with 
pretensions to some elegance, having a lofty 
canopy and long red damask curtains. The 

£2 
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chairs were all of dark oak, plain, with high 
backs, but wanting cushions. 

Strangford, as his knapsack contained all he 
then possessed in the shape of a change of dress, 
soon finished his toilet. The occurrences of the 
day had followed each other in such rapid suc- 
cession he had scarce time to make any reflec- 
tions; yet now, quite alone, Albrecht having 
hurried away as soon as he had shown him into 
the tower, and left to his own thoughts in the 
midst of silence, he began to wonder at his 
strange meeting with the hospitable Baron in so 
lonely a region. Here he found himself unex- 
pectedly inside one of the most ancient strong- 
holds of a former age ; and that, too, by invita- 
tion of its very owner. When he considered 
all the circumstances well, the official papers of 
which he was the bearer to Vienna, it seemed to 
him as if the better discretion of his inward 
monitor had been charmed to sleep by the aged 
Baron's winning smiles and startling philosophy. 
Yet, if he was fond of romance, he was now in 
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the very region of its former scenes. It excited 
in him the most joyous, at the same time strange 
feelings. As far as the surrounding objects were 
concerned, he was virtually transplanted to a 
former period, which from its chivalric exploits 
has called forth the admiration of future ages, 
and filled the shelves of European libraries with 
its history — has equally interested and amused 
the old and the young. 

Strangford, having a lively imagination, and 
being of a most impressible nature, possessed a 
mind which had not yet been agitated or har- 
dened by the more fearful romance of real life, 
but was still wrapt in the ideal. Noble-hearted 
and generous himself, his mind was not filled 
with that dire demon, suspicion of other men, 
nor was his soul polluted by the miserable 
drudgery of mere money-making and wealth- 
hoarding. 

While he was thus hurriedly turning over in 
his thoughts the occurrences of the day, and 
gazing round his room at some old reUques hung 
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upon its walls, which latter were cased to a cer- 
tain height with oak panelling, he heard a bell 
tolling in the courtyard. The sound of the bell 
almost instinctively told him that dinner-time had 
arrived ; and scarcely had he put his hand to the 
latch to open his door for the purpose of de- 
scending to the dining-room, which, however, he 
had not yet seen, when Albrecht knocked loudly, 
announcing to our hungry traveller that dinner 
was served up. He was glad Albrecht had 
come, for alone he would scarcely have found his 
way down in time, so strangely intricate were 
the many passages leading to the hall. 



^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE baron's niece. 

"Mein Herr/' said Albrecht in German, 
drily, " sie werden wohl appetit hahen ! " 

" Yes," replied Strangford, " hunger is some- 
thing that rarely fails pedestrians, and is fre- 
quently there when good food is not, my 
friend!'^ 

"Very true, sir,'' answered Albrecht; "yet 
may I be pardoned if I say to your honour that 
those accustomed to travel do not, as I have 
heard, require exactly such fine food. They say, 
sir, indeed, the plainer it is the better for diges- 
tion, the spirits, and health.'' 

Strangford made no reply to this observa- 
tion of Albrecht, which he considered rather 
ominous. He had not forgotten the singular 
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cDComianis which his master had bestowed on 
pure water, parched peas, and apples, after they 
had quitted the poor woodman's hat. ''I 
have/' said he to himself "something more 
savoury than these viands in mj wallet. Is the 
fellow in earnest ? "^ 

" The Baron, my good master, sir,'' continued 
Albrecht, as they paced along the passages, " is 
a rare philosopher in this way, I assure your 
honour; for he nevers stirs from home without 
some apples, a crust of dry bread, and a handful 
of parched peas, or grain, as it may be, in his 
pockets. * You can never tell what may hap- 
pen,' he says. I dare say, sir, when he had 
the honour of meeting you he was either 
crunching an apple, or chewing dried peas, and 
talking to the winds ! " 

"I did not observe it, my friend," replied 
Strangford, rather astonished at what he heard, 
and staring at the fellow. 

"Then, sir," continued Albrecht, "he must 
have been smoking, for if he smokes, it is onlj 
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that he cannot chew his peas, and when he's 
chewing peas, he smokes not/' 

" What ! " said Strangford, struck at the comic 
way in which the man expressed himself, at the 
same time stopping, which caused the latter to 
turn round. "Does he actually live on such 
food, or are you jesting at your good Baron's 
expense ? '' 

" Oh no, sir ! pardon me," said Albrecht ; " I 
merely mean to say he is as fond of them as 
hungry sparrows are in an orchard/' 

When Strngaford contemplated Albrecht's 
face as he was making these observations, and 
found that it was as barren of a smile as the 
old oak door of the hall, he concluded that it 
was all good earnest, and a case of " Kke master, 
like man/' He therefore merely remarked — at 
the same time giving an inquiring look into 
Albrecht's unchangeable features, and laying 
stress on his words, — " Capital substitutes, no 
doubt, my good fellow, in a wilderness, when all 
other food fails/' 
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Albrecht with his eyes cast down, merely 
shrugged his shoulders which our traveller con- 
strued to mean : " Ah ! my young pedestrian, you 
yet know little of their real value." He now almost 
began to reconcile his mind to his worst antici- 
pations — the driest dinner under the sun — a 
monk's fare on a journey — parched grain, fried 
pfeas, hard bread, and raw fruit, which he might 
have had anywhere for asking, and have relished 
under a tree in the wild woods as much as in 
tlie dining-room of the old castle of Waldstein. 
If Strangford's face could have been seen at that 
moment, when the thought of this unsavoury 
meal flashed across his mind, it would have 
presented to the beholder a frown of disappoint- 
ment, if not of disgust. He was not in any 
respects a glutton, or a regular feaster ; but once 
put a hungry man out of his dinner speculations 
and anticipations, he either becomes morosely 
silent, or his conversation, which was imme- 
diately before full of smiles, turns to the most 
dogged fault-finding of. every object that comes 
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within scope of his eyes, or observation that 
reaches his organ of hearing. Though he knew 
what it was to fare hard at times on his solitary 
travels, yet now, as an Englishman safely landed 
in a real feudal castle, and this too by the press- 
ing invitation of its' lord, his anticipations of 
a good, substantial, hot repast would not be 
silenced. The very mention of parched grain 
set his teeth on edge. He was afraid his host 
was going to visit upon him the entire loss 
of Xerxes' army. .He continued, therefore, to 
wind his way down to the hall with great mis- 
givings, and his spirits cooled down to the degree 
of raw apples — alarmed as the aged Baron's 
philosophic harangue on the food of peripatetic 
monks came across his mind in its true meaning ; 
till in turning an angle of one of the landings, 
his eye was accidently arrested by the portrait 
of a lady apparently in the middle age of life, 
and of great beauty. So much was he charmed 
with it, that he gazed at it for a few moments. 
He was surprised to find a painting of so much 
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beauty and excellence of execution in a spot so 
out of the way, hanging amidst the dust of 
centuries. 

"Does that portrait/' inquired Strangford, 
" represent any one belonging to the Baron's 
family?" 

" I don't know exactly," answered Albrecht, 
with some hesitation. " No doubt my master 
can tell you, who hung it there himself some 
years since; but why, I cannot say, though I 
have seen him look at it, sir — that's to say some 
years ago — till tears would fill his eyes, good 
soul that he is ! " 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Strangford ; " then I 
suppose it must have been some one whom he 
much loved — a near relative, perhaps ? " 

"It may be, sir; but I only know he has 
hung it here in this lonely spot, — why is best 
known to himself. However, sir, if I may say as 
much to your honour, I would not mention the 
portrait to him. My master is a very feeling gen- 
tleman, and it might pain him, sir, you know." 
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" Strange altogether," thought Strangford, 
who had now reached the dining-room door, 
when Albrecht whispered into his ear, with a 
mysterious look, "It was his beautiful young 
wife, sir." With these words the servant opened 
the door, and our traveller entered a fine large 
dining-room, of the olden times. 

"There is nothing in this world like being 
punctual," said the Baron, rising from his chair 
as the former advanced to the table. " Pray take 
a seat opposite to me ; but I should first intro- 
duce you to this young lady, my niece, who is 
my fond companion in these solitudes." 

Strongford thought these words were uttered 
in a rather sad accent, but was seized with a 
sudden, indescribable emotion of joy and wonder 
as his glistening eyes fell upon the most beauti- 
ful countenance he had ever beheld. As he 
approached to take her hand and salute her 
according to the custom of the country, he 
trembled. He could not utter a word, and felt, 
as he was bending before her, that a blush of 
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youthful admiration rose to his cheeks. He sat 
down rather confusedly, as one who had been 
staggered by a sudden blow. He tried to recol- 
lect himself, yet for a moment was scarcely able 
to take his eyes off her, till he thought a slight 
blush also stole over her charming face, and her 
head slightly drooped. Suddenly he was struck 
with the idea that she greatly resembled the 
portrait which had so much interested him on 
the landing. He summoned to his aid all his 
manly resolution and good breeding to calm the 
agitation of his soul. " Be calm ! " he said to 
himself, and threw his eyes in a contrary direc- 
tion in search of some object for a remark to 
break what appeared to him an awkward silence. 
Not a gladiator who had accidently dropped his 
shield with the point of his antagonist's sword at 
his breast, was more defenceless, yet brave. 

" You seem rather pensive," said the Baron to 
him, smiling, either observing his agitation, or 
anxious to make him as happy as lay in his 
power. " Are you thinking of the journey 
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which I have induced you to procrastinate, or 
are you perhaps pondering over in your mind 
how far you might have advanced on your road 
by this time?'^ 

By one of those marvellous efforts at self- 
command which come to the aid of the honest 
and truly brave at critical moments, Strangford 
answered calmly, 

" I was indeed lost in thought for an instant, 
but I hope you will pardon my apparently 
strange absence of mind." 

In the presence of so much beauty, which 
acted as a sudden charm on his impressive and 
still youthful mind, his doubts on coming down- 
stairs regarding a repast off parched peas had 
vanished; everything appeared again with its 
sunny side to him, and his joy was unbounded. 
While the Baron and his niece sat in deep 
silence for a few moments saying grace, in which 
Strangford imitated them, though in less time, 
his eyes involuntarily glanced over the many 
covered dishes spread upon the table, and which 
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were not, as customary on the Continent, taken 
to the side to be carved. He had scarcely time 
to speculate on their contents when a servant 
taking away the covers, revealed to his eyes, as if in 
mockery of his host's previous enthusiastic praise 
of dry grain and raw fruits, a repast at once diver- 
sified and substantial, in which, however, game 
formed the principal feature. The Baron carved 
the leading dishes himself, and, with his long 
silvery hair and white beard, looked like one of 
the patriarchs of olden times. To all appearance, 
too, he lived like one ; for his guest observed that 
he ate little meat, but plentifully of vegetables 
and stewed fruits. Forming a singular contrast 
with the Baron's fine countenance and manly 
figure, there stood behind his chair one of the 
strangest-looking beings Strangford thought 
he had ever seen, to look at whom he found 
it difficult to refrain from laughter. This 
was his valet, whose odd name he found was 
Scoronconcolo. This personage was about 
sixty years of age, and as thin and cold-looking 
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as a sign-post on a wintry day. His long, green 
frock-coat, buttoned up to the chin, almost 
touched the ground, and hung about him as 
loose as a wet sheet in a calm, but in a breeze 
of wind must have flapped against him as a 
jib-boom sail of a ship going over to the other 
tack. Below this lengthy coat, which gave him 
a tall appearance, peeped a pair of nankeens, 
gray woollen stockings, and low buckled shoes. 
The scant hair on his round head stood erect, 
while his two naked ears were bent forwards 
as if anxious to catch every word that was 
uttered. His large eyebrows were thick, jet 
black, and perfectly arched, giving the oddest 
appearance to his deep-sunken gray eyes, whence 
from the exterior junction of the lids radiated 
long deep wrinkles up to the temples. His nose, 
too, was a curiosity, being rather flat, with first 
a bend sinister, then a bend dexter, till within 
half an inch of the point it became round and 
large. His laxge mouth appeared like a for- 
midable opening across his meagre visage. His 
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loDg neck was enveloped in many folds of a 
white kerchief^ tied behind, over which hung a 
long, pointed chiiL Yet he was remarkably 
neat, and had the air of one who was consider 
ably satisfied with himself, and a would be 
dandy in his way. He was, too, a species of 
wit and poet, as Strangford found, mingling 
sometimes in the conversation in a half audible 
voice when his back was turned, or expressing 
his approbation or disapprobation, while the rigid 
muscles of his face seemed as so many barriers 
to anything approaching a laugh. He might 
laugh in his heart, but its risibility was as effec- 
tually blocked out from the exterior world as a 
bed of roses in the month of June by a brick 
wsdl. When our traveller's eye fell upon this 
oddest looking of beings, he was in a laughing 
mood ; when he beheld the venerable countenance 
of his host, a certain feeling of calmness came 
over his spirit ; when his eyes glanced at the 
beaming face of the Baron's niece, his soul was in 
a state of ecstasy, and he felt as if he were roam- 
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ing through flowerj gardens attended by some 
fairy-like being; so impressible was his nature 
and liapid the emotions of his soul. 

''How do you like that venison pasty?" 
inquired the Baron of his guest. " Your coun- 
trymen, I know, are renowned as admirers of 
venison all the world over.'' 

In the midst of Strangford's then fairy-like 
tiboughts, this question from his host almost 
broke in upon them as an outrage on mental 
speculations of a nobler cast. He looked up, 
therefore^ somewhat surprised for a moment, but 
quickly recollecting that his host's thoughts 
might be running in a more sober and material 
channel, be merely remarked, " I enjoy it much." 
And then, not to be too selfish, by indulging in 
his own fanciful ideas, he added, " I suppose 
you have many wild deer, and abundance of 
game in these parts ? " 

"Yes," replied the Baron; "we kill a good 
many deer during the season, besides game of 
F 2 
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all kinds. No spot in Europe is more famous in 
this respect." 

Strangford was about to make some further 
observation, when his eye fell on Scoronconcoloi 
who took from his breast pocket a small horn 
snuff-box, and hurriedly, while walking up to the 
sideboard, saw him snifi a whole pinch up his 
wide nostrils with a half-stifled grunt. He then 
•muttered a few lines of poetry in an under tone, 
yet sufficiently loud for Strangford to catch 
their meaning. We here translate them from the 
Italian, in which language this odd poet only 
condescended to rhyme^ despising all other lan- 
guages, because he was, as he said, " un ItaUano/' 
and Dante the only true poet that ever lived : — 

" As some famislied hawk, scarce seen on hjgb, 
Now quivering scans, then darts with greedy eye 
On some poor creature with its crooked beak, — 
A. mouse, perhaps, — and loves to hear it squeak, 
And palate watering, while its tender bones it crashes, 
As gourmands do when gobbling hashes ; 
So too " 

But here the gloomy poet stopped, and then 
resumed his place behind the Baron's chair, erect 
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as a heron on the banks of a pool waiting for 
the finny tribe. 

'* Bien ditl' said the Baron, laughing ; " there 
is something apropos in that. Where did you 
purloin those lines, Scoronqoncolo ? " 

" From my own brain,'' replied the poet ; " just 
as. circumstances call them forth." 

He then coolly took another pinch of snuff. 

Strangford looked at him with staring eyes, 
and said to himself, ''There is some meaning 
in that man and his odd verses, or I am vastly 
mistaken." 

'* Scoronconcolo," laughingly remarked Rosa- 
lind, for such was the name of his host's niece, 
"has written a whole poem in Italian, which he 
has entitled the ' Heroes Veritable of the World,' 
but complains bitterly that no one can be found 
to publish it." 

" Indeed 1" said Strangford, whose heart leaped 
to his eyes as he looked into the bright face of 
Kosalind. '' What a strange title 1 I should like 
to read it." 
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*' I fear/' coBtinued Rosalind^ smiling, '' you 
never will have this opportunity. ScoroucoDcoIo 
declares it shall be buried with him, as the 
human race^ he says, is too deeply fallen to 
appreciate its beauties, or even to comprehend its 
meaning.'' 

Scoronconcolo's countenance did not move a 
muscle at these words, but he continued standing 
erect as before; till, suddenly taking another 
pinch from the horn box, he walked to the vnn^ 
dow, and said, ^' Bah I the world understands me 
not!" 

*' A race of maminati tread the wearied soSI, 
To its deep bosom torn for golden spoil ; 
In search of barren wealth with careworn eyes, 
To th' beanties blind which spread o'er earth and skies^ 
To music dea^ divested of a soul. 
Age after age these earth gods downward roll." 

^' There is some hidden meaning in that,'' 
thought Strangford ; and he found, at least, some 
serious truth in the idea, so that both the poet and 
his muse became equally enigmatical to him. 

" Have you travelled far in the woods this 
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day?'' inquired Eosalind, with the happiest of 
smiles, of our young guest, and in so sweet 
a tone of voice, that Strangford's thoughts were 
immediately changed from the half-serious and 
perplexing to the most joyous, being, as it were, 
a counter-excitement to the valet's outpour- 
ings. "Did you meet anyone in your lonely 
rambles?*' 

" I have not," replied Strangford, " travelled 
yet in your vast forests, but many miles along a 
picturesque highway. Saving a countryman or 
two, I have seen no one, excepting that it was 
my good fortune to meet the Baron, whose 
honoured guest I now am ; upon whom, if he 
has robbed me of half a day's journey, I am 
abundantly retaliating now;" and he would 
have added, " but you, angelic being, have 
ahready robbed me of my heart ! " 

" Then," continued Rosalind, " I am glad to 
see that you have no fear in thus travelling alone 
through the wilds and woods of our romantic 
country." 
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"Fear/* cried the Baron, half interrupting 
his niece, '' has a miserable sound to my ears. 
A true man fears nothing, my angel, on this 
earth — that is earthly/' 

"Nor does a true woman, my dear uncle," 
replied Rosalind, who seemed as it were a little 
wounded in pride, that her uncle should have 
taken up the word fear so sharply. '* Nor do I 
fear myself to stroll into the depths of those 
aged woods. But perhaps I am like the eaglet 
in its nest on a precipitous rock, brought up 
amidst dangers which I see not. I love to be,*' 
added she, with a brightening eye and in a tone 
of enthusiasm, " in the solitary depths of that 
forest, for there is my heart. There I feel secure 
under a treble canopy ; first, of heaven, then of 
blue sky, and last that of the vaulted trees. 
There, too, I gather flowers for my herbarium, 
while my ears are being charmed by the sweet 
song of birds. There my heart beats, and my 
soul loves to dwell ; for there I meet with the 
purest love." 
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Scoronconcolo here gravely muttered : — 



" Ah ! slie loves it well, as mom tlie early rose ; 
It is that love itself which love overthrows." 



The words which the fair Rosalind had just 
uttered with so much rapture, fired Strangford 
more and more with admiration for her ; yet he 
could not help staring at her, as he almost might 
have discredited what had just fallen from her 
lips, when he considered her whole being, and 
contrasted this with roaming in the depths of 
a vast forest. It puzzled him more than the 
poetry and person of Scoronconcolo. Her 
figure, too, was of so fairy-like a form, and 
her complexion so delicate, that he could have 
imagined no mid-day sun had ever shone, or 
tempestuous wind blown, upon it; and still so 
young — as he guessed, not yet eighteen years of 
age — like a bloom just expanding in the soft 
rays of early mom. Her hair, too, was of a 
lovely golden shade, hanging down in wavy 
curls, corresponding so charmingly with her 
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soft and intelligent bine eyes, giving to the face 
that heavenly expression so irresistible in its 
power over the beholder. Strangford, as his 
gladdened eyes wandered over this angelic 
countenance, had not, in the most fanciful idea 
he had formed of female beauty, imagined that 
the human form could have been adorned with 
so many charms. His soul, as his eyes fell 
upon her lovely form, was lit up with a new 
and undefinable joy, beaming happiness in his 
own fine face. Secretly, he counted himself 
the most fortunate of mortals at his having thus 
accidentally met with his generous host. As 
the sweet primrose of the woods diffuses its 
unseen fragrance around, and imparts its scent 
to the things near, so almost every object in the 
neighbourhood of this exquisite being, to his 
mind, seemed to partake of her charms. 

A man may experience but one such day of 
happiness in his life, which in after times 
becomes to him the standard by which he 
measures all human happiness on this earth. It 
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is as the first dawn of a summer's morn that 
vanishes with its second blush. 

Strangford's sudden inspiration for Rosalind 
must have been vividly expressed in his face, for 
the fiaron, looking at him with, as he imagined, 
an arch kind of smile, remarked — 

"This old Burgundy, sir, has exhilarated your 
spirits, I see/' 

"Burgundy," replied Strangford, half sur- 
prised at the observation, "has certainly one 
power; but the human soul in its purity has 
another, which lifts one beyond ourselves, nay, 
almost beyond this world ! *' 

The Baron's quick perception soon fathomed 
the depth of his guest's allusion^ and thaf his 
youthful zeal might not appear as if it had fallen 
lukewarm upon his own heart, he said, in an 
equally enthusiastic tone of voice, from a refined 
kind of feeling, but gradually leading our young 
traveller's thoughts into another channel : " Very 
true ; but that is something rare indeed, and is 
like snow, which once fallen, loses its virgin purity 
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the instant it comes in contact with the earth, 
and only becomes once more pure, when it has 
been drawn up as vapour into the skies again.'' 

^' And there/' said Scoronconcolo, half inter- 
rupting, *' it should abide, if it were wise, and 
could find a human form to match it ; or, if it 
were mad enough to drop on to the earth again, 
should, as — ahem ! " The Baron, it seems, ac- 
customed to his valet's dry remarks, appeared no 
longer to hear him, particularly as he was him- 
self drifting into some philosophical argument; 
he, therefore, continued to follow up his obser- 
vations, while Scoronconcolo, behind him, was 
uttering his own in nearly the same tone of voice 
as his master. 

The Baron. " There is, however, sir, no wine 
in my opinion to be compared to Burgundy. I 
like its very name." 

Scoronconcolo, (continuing his remarks on the 
pure human being). " If, I say, it were mad 
enough to drop to earth again, should, as the 
gem of rarities — " 
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I%e Baron. " It imparts a genial warmth to 
the blood, as no other wine does ; and has that 
fine, delicate flavour, which to me no other wine 
possesses ; while it makes the spirits flow in the 
happiest mood — ^' 

Scoronconcolo. ** Be placed in a cage of gold, 
studded with diamonds ; its couch should be 
spun of gossamer, and its pillow filled with the 
breath of flowers — "' 

Tlie Baron. " It is to me among wines, what 
the morning sun is to travellers. I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly, sir, to see you so happy in every 
respect. It is wisdom to seize the moment, and 
make the most of it." 

Strangford, who had mechanically laid down 
his knife and fork, Ustening with amazement to 
this singular duo, bowed his head to the Baron 
for his good wishes, but did not utter a word. 

Scoronconcolo. " The curtain should be woven 
from the skies; and the crown of Berenice 
should be the canopy ; and Aurora should per- 
petually dance around the precious home; and 
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nightingales sing their songs.^' With these 
words the poet took a deep pinch from his box, 
but, as he was wont, turned aside to take it, 
giving a protracted sniff. 

The wonderful sayings of Virgil had never 
astounded Strangford so much as this scene. He 
would have given anything if some of his ac- 
quaintances had been present, to have witnessed 
it with him. 

The Baron, equally unconscious of his astonish- 
ment as he seemed to be of his valet's simultane- 
ous observations, continued : — 

" What we have, I say, let us have as complete 
as possible. You see that fire, sir, blazing on 
the hearth, how it enhances the comforts of the 
table by throwing a cheerful light around the 
room. It is made of fir- wood, which, too, emits 
a sweet perfume. Now, pledge me in a bumper 
of Burgundy, and I will drink to the happy 
termination of your journey.*' 

"Gladly," answered Strangford, filling his 
glass ; adding, " I shall be sorry, indeed, to leave 
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SO soon, for I feel exceedingly happy ; and, con- 
fining my remarks at present to this apartment, 
there is an air of solidity about it, as if it had 
been hewn out of one immense oak, while those 
unadorned beams remind one of the sturdy age 
of chivaky.^' 

Scoronconcolo (aside). **Alazy set of vaga- 
bonds and thieves were your cavaliers ! '" 

'* Ah ! " said the Baron, " sturdy, gloomy, but 
light and frivolous at the same time. If those 
portraits of my ancestors, looking down upon 
us with an air of dignity from these walls, 
could relate to us the scenes they have wit- 
nessed over the festive board in this room, we 
should discover a vast contrast between the 
honest, sturdy oak, dark with age, and the 
blustering conversation going on among the 
guests. You may rely on it, sir, when those 
knights had doflfed their heavy armour, and were 
seated here opposite their trenchers and wine, 
that they must have been more than a match for 
us moderns in light, foolish talk. Yet, owing to 
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the solid, sturdy appearance of a room like this^ 
we, in our imagination, endow those knights 
with like characteristics." 

Scoronconcolo (aside). "Thieves and cut-throats 
running after willing damsels ! — ^humbugs 1 " 

" In this way, Baron," said Strangford, though 
inwardly laughing at the valet's remarks, " you 
are tearing away the veil of romance which 
posterity has hung round chivalry: the charm 
of past centuries/' 

" It is nevertheless true ; I wish, for the sake 
of my forefathers, I could discover what great 
good these glittering, gay, beplumed knights ever 
did for their country, or for future generations." 

Scoronconcolo (aside). ''Boh! they would 
now be taken up as highwaymen, and hanged in 
chains over an empty well." 

As the Baron was thus trying the merits of a 
bygone age, his guest could at his leisure scan 
the features, and note the peculiarities of this 
apparently extraordinary man. From the ani- 
mation of his discourse, the fire which now and 
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tHen flashed in his dark eye, our traveller could 
see that he yet enjoyed life to the fullest extent. 
,His powers of conversation were great, flowing 
freely from his heart. He seemed to despise 
.mere cynicism as the howhng bark of a morose, 
disappointed dog, unworthy of the human being. 
Yet at times, our traveller observed that a pecu- 
liar and melancholy air would overshadow his 
benign features, which had the effect of momen- 
tarily saddening his own feelings, and in some 
measure of interrupting that intense joy which 
he otherwise felt. Then, again, he thought this 
might be mere fancy on his part, or the natural 
gravity which belonged to old age. 

The dessert which Scoronconcolo had some 
time since placed upon the table, was finished, 
and Eosalind, rising from her seat to retire for 
the night, held out her hand to Strangford, and 
said, " I hope now, as you feel so happy here 
that you will stay with us for a few days." 

Strangford, who had forgotten his despatches, 
and the rest of the world, expressed his accep« 
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beggars, high and low. It is the brazen image 
of Nebuchadnezzar, rather than crouch down 
before which, Daniel, that tjrpe of manly courage, 
risked to be torn limb from limb by hungry 
lions. It is mere flattery — a contemptible Simon 
StyUtes afiair. Whether he be a professor or a 
tinker who accosts me, I make but one rule : I 
listen to what he may have to say, and then give 
my answer. The great Master of all Himself, 
sir, ever answered the questions of men, whoever 
they were. This is true courtesy, my friend, and 
is the most charitable institution of the universe. 
It raises the prostrate from the dust, and brings 
an emperor from his throne. Savage curs, even, 
snaffle at each other. I have formed the ac- 
quaintance of some of the strangest and most 
intelligent of men by answering their questions ; 
learning many things in this way direct from the 
living voice — that inimitable book of the beating 
heart! Sir," continued the Baron, "I rejoice 
only in the company of those who are cour- 
teously free in mind — who pour out their soul — 
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are quick of apprehension^ not bending, like a 
mule, under the burden of one idea — whose 
deepest interest is their fellow-man's welfare, 
even at their own great sacrifice. It is only the 
free soul that could have wings to waft through 
infinite space, where, as your Milton says, * hea- 
vens dance round heavens/ The overawed wretch 
who fears his fellow-man, sir, has no idea of 
dignity, or of the sublime, and resembles the 
howling jackal, that sneaks behind the lion, to 
eat up the ofial. The world is too full of them ; 
yet so much the more does the exception tower 
above such crawling desertions, as the majestic 
oak over the scutch which creeps over its roots. 
I would rather,'' added he, with uncommon fire 
in his eye, " spend my life among a brave 
banditti, than have my spirits dimmed in such 
despicable society ! ** 

Here the Baron stopped, and regained his 
usual happy smile ; but Strangford, whose asto* 
nishment increased each time his host poured 
out his heart in this fashion, heard a voice, which 
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he recognised as that of Scoronconcolo, thus 
declaiming in the hall : — 

*' They should have their ears blocked up, 
their eyes torn out, and their noses chopped off. 

'* Avaunt ! thou miserable monster maker 
To some black fiend, bedevilled nndertakei ! 
Who for gold do flatter a rich man's coipse — 
Earth-adoration of your mandi-warpe." * 

Our traveller's amazement continually increased 
'' How is this ? '* thought he to himself. " Has 
the strange-looking valet been listening at the 
door^ and do his verses refer to a flatterer against 
whom his master had just been inveighing, or to 
something else, which he meant should be heard 
by the company in the dining-room ? " He 
was about to make some observation, when the 
Baron, after a pause, rose from his chair, and 
breaking ofi* all further conversation, said — 

" The hour of rest, my dear sir, has arrived — 
no doubt welcome to your fatigued body. I 

* In Cumberland, &c. they so call a mole, meaning a 
hUlock-thrower. 
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hear the footsteps of my domestics in the hall, 
who come every night at a stated hour to offer 
up with me their gratitude to Heaven. They 
are then dismissed from all further toil and care 
of this world till next morning. I post no 
watches during the night. Every one in this 
castle goes to bed at a fixed hour, to enjoy that 
sweet repose which accompanies a good con- 
science ; to rise with the dawn of day to see the 
sun's first rays peeping o'er yon wood, and listen 
to the lark's song as it soars on high." 

Strangford had no time to offer a remark, the 
servants entering as his host pronounced the 
last word. He found that his prayers were 
diaractenstic of himself — ^impressive, and to the 
purpose. 

** Grood-night," said the Baron to his guest, 
shaking him warmly by the hand; "may you 
slumber as soundly as the Seven Sleepers, rise 
with the birds, and feel equally joyous. You 
will be roused early in the morning to breakfast 
at eight o'clock." 
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"Good-night," said Strangford, heartily re-" 
turning his host's shake of the hand. 

"Good-night/' repeated all; and in a few 
minutes more silence reigned in the old hall of 
the castle. 

" What an open-hearted being ! What a 
loving, impressible soul that fine young man 
possesses!'' said the Baron to himself, as he 
was retiring to his own room, while a sadness 
spread gradually over his aged face. " He 
adored her at first sight. Alas! what tragic 
scenes too oft result from this tyrant love I The 
mischief may be already sown to tear happiness 
from his unsuspecting bosom for ever, as it has 
done to so many before. But such things must 
be, too frequently to leave man a wreck, on 
which the winds and waves of a heedless crowd 
wreak their vengeance. From my overflowing 
heart it was torn away as by a sudden blast 
from the north, leaving it as a barren waste. 
Now I go again to my solitary room, but each 
time my resolution almost fails me. Am I a 
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hypocrite, to appear calm and contented amidst 
so much sorrow? Me, however, no one can 
accuse; — yet I may have been mistaken, and 
have spumed an innocent being. Heaven only 
knows but I wait with patience ! " 

With these words, uttered aloud, the Baron 
entered his room, and sat himself down, as was 
his nightly custom, to read and study ; his faith- 
ful mastiffs couched down at his door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WAS IT A LIVING BEING OR A GHOST? 

It was now eleven o*clock. Strangford was left 
alone with Albrecht, who again led the way to 
his bedroom; but this time with a lantern, 
which threw its pale light and shadows over 
the lofty ceilings and dusky walls. 

There is something indescribably exciting in 
solitary places, proving how strangely our 
senses may be affected under certain circum- 
stances by things in themselves most trivial. An 
owl, for instance, seen in the daytime almost 
excites laughter; but when he screeches over- 
head at night, it has a very different effect on 
the mind. 

Every step they took re-echoed along the soli- 
tary passages. 
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**You will be tired, sir," said Albrechti as 
they went along. 

" I am, rather so," answered Strangford ; 
'' after a good day's walk, and a hard couch in 
the wood last night, I shall enjoy a good bed, 
doubly this." 

" Indeed, sir ! " exclaimed Albrecht, as if he 
were surprised ; " you must have found it very 
uncomfortable, j^lthough, your honour, I have 
many a night myself slept in a wood, I cannot 
say I like such out-door lodgings, notwithstand- 
ing nobody charges you anything for them." 

" Hark ! " interrupted Strangford, stopping to 
listen ; " was not that some one giving a 
whistle ? " 

" No, sir," answered Albrecht, coolly. " It 
may have been some sort of night-bird, of which 
there are numbers here about; most likely a 
wild duck, which makes a whistling kind of 
noise with its wings in its rapid flight, — or 
perhaps some night-owl, sir." 

" Possibly it may be," continued Strangford, 
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" yet to me it sounded very much like a human 
whistle." 

"Well, sir," replied Albrecht, "now I think 
on't, it is just likely to be my good mastelr 
whistling to his dogs." 

*' Whistling to his dogs," repeated Strang- 
ford to himself, when Albrecht had left him, " at 
this time of night ! TVTiy, he told me he was 
going to retire to rest and be up with daybreak ! 
But as he assured me that he posted no watchers 
he may, unknown to any one, be making the 
rouncls of the castle by himself to see that all is 
right. Yet there is an unpleasant, cunning look 
about that Albrecht which puzzles me/' 

As his thoughts were thus busied, he heard a 
slight tap at his door, which he immediately 
opened, holding the candle in his hand. It was 
Albrecht, who said, " Beg your honour's pardon, 
but I forgot to say that should you want any- 
thing, the bell-pull is behind the bedstead." 

"Thank you," replied Strangford, in a rather 
sharp tone of voice, and shutting his door again 
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with a loud noise; "I have everything I re- 
quire/' 

" These fine gentlemen give themselves won- 
derful airs/' grumbled Albrecht to himself, as 
he descended to the hall. " A pretty fellow to 
sleep in a wood all night by himself, alone — 
startled at a whistling duck or a sneaking cat- 
owl. Boo! he's not worth salt to his black 
bread. Thou smooth-faced, clean-shaven, white- 
toothed son of a Briton, give me anything but. 
airs ; twist my neck till my eyes look like bullets, 
pelt me with rotten eggs and drowned dogs, 
but give me no airs, sirrah ! *' continued he, ges- 
ticulating and stamping his feet as he went 
along. " Parched peas, indeed ! I would feed 
such fellows on sow-thistles arid groundsel! 
Ha! ha!" 

Scarcely had he finished this sentence than he 
himself started back with a terrified look. He 
saw a dark figure approaching him on one of 
the landings. Tremblingly did he watch it for 
a time ; but how it did not seem to move. Again 
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be walked on, and the figure disappeared. Too 
great a coward to stay reasoning by himself 
there, be hastened to his own bed-room, and 
bolting his door, exclaimed half aloud, "'Twas 
the shadow of my lantern, or — ^horrid thought ! — 
the devil, or some infernal French Jacobin 
escaped from the guillotine ! Marbleu, hundsfot! 
come here if you dare ! *' Growling and blus- 
tering, he then lay down on his bed. " That's 
the third time," said he to himself, " this dark 
figure has suddenly appeared to me ; but devil. 
Jacobin, or ghost, he'll find a match in me — ^in 
me, whose veins are not swollen with a swine- 
herd's blood ! Good night, ye black spirits all ; 
DOW let me sleep my dragon's sleep ! " 

We must now again return to Strangford, 
who, although no coward, justly considered that 
to have no precaution amounted to foolhardiness. 
He therefore, wisely, well fastened his door. 
Like an Oxonian in deep study, he sported his 
oak, determined not to be at home even should 
the Proctor himself c me. 
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If ever there was stillness, it reigned in that 
lonely, rather large-sized room, which appeared 
to be at a. distance from any other inhabited 
apartment in the castle. Now perfect stillness, 
especially when you are quite alone in a strange 
place, is more exciting and soul-stirring than 
the din of war or the loudest thunder. In fact, 
a man becomes all ear, while fancy throws the 
brain into a tumult ; yet so oppressive is silence 
under such circumstances, that you have not the 
power to disturb it ; nay, your inclination is, if 
possible, to add to it. All your motions and 
actions are made to harmonise with it. If you 
walk across the room, you do so lightly. If you 
move any object, you do so gently. You even 
breathe softly. Yet you would like to hear some 
sound, to be, as it were, a companion to you in 
the silent solitude. You might, you imagine, 
yourself make as much noise as you wished ; but 
no, somehow or other, you never do. Still you 
continue to reverence the provoking silence. It 
was so with our young impressible traveller. 
h2 
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He merely looked around his room in fall stare. 
Observing a small library, and finding no incli- 
nation for sleep, he took down one book after 
another ; but his brain being in a peculiar state of 
excitement, as well it might be, neither could he 
read. He strained, as it were, his ear to listen 
to hear something, yet there was nothing to 
hear. He felt somehow spell-bound to the chair 
he had sat down in ; and, as if his usual reason- 
ing powers had forsaken him, from time to time 
he fixed his eyes unconsciously on objects which 
hung round the room, as if in search of some- 
thing strange; but his eyes met only spears, 
halberts, swords, vizors and shields, or full- 
length portraits. Then, again, he would close 
his eyes, and in his imagination see before him 
the Baron's niece, in all her youthful beauty. In 
fancy he roved from one stirring scene he had 
witnessed to another. In his agitated state of 
mind, amidst this dead silence, he seemed not 
the same being who in the morning, and at any 
other time heretofore, feared not to travel alone 
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through the most unfrequented regions; whom 
neither wild beast nor man could daunt. He 
felt an indescribable sensation pervading his 
whole being, though not exactly of fear. A 
similar sudden feeling will seize the stoutest- 
hearted man in crossing for the first time over a 
rapid by stepping-stones, if he happen un- 
guardedly to look down on the foaming current 
beneath ; he has not the power for some time to 
move either backwards or forwards. At length, 
Strangford*s eyes became fixed in a vacant stare 
in the void before him, when he thought he saw 
opposite to where he was seated, a thin ray of 
light through a chink in the wall, and heard 
something move. A chill ran over the crown of 
his head, and he could feel the roots of his hair 
stiffen. He started slightly. To extinguish the 
candle and face the enemy in the dark was his 
intention at the moment, or throw his book in 
that direction, as a sign he knew some one was 
there; but he was so suddenly surprised and 
amazed, or horrified, in his then helpless con- 
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(lition, without a weapon in his hand, as to 
be deprived of the power of doing either. 
He did not, however, lose any courage, but now 
began to think he might have been purposely 
met on the highway, and enticed ipto the castle 
for some foul purpose. This he knew was not 
an improbable occurrence at that time — ^not 
perhaps a mere highway affair, but he might be 
considered what was termed a suspect Narrowly 
he continued to watch the spot, but accidentally, 
in moving his elbow, he threw one of the books 
from the table. Having thus once broken the 
dead silence, the spell-bound sensation fled as 
a phantom. He rose with a spring from his 
seat, and bounded towards the spot whence he 
imagined the light to come, determined to face 
all the apparitions, real or unreal, that might 
present themselves; but he now saw nothing. 
He felt with his hands over the suspected spot, 
but only encountered a green curtain, which was 
greatly agitated by the draught coming through 
the half-open window, on which the moon was 
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faintly shining through the tall trees. He 
opened the window wide, and leaned out to 
gaze upon the silent forest, which seemed half 
wrapt in darkness ; even there he scarcely heard 
a sound, save the scream of some night-bird^ and 
the distant bay of wild deer. It was a lonely 
hour to be gazing out of a turret window, but 
the view was grand and imposing. In this way 
he continued for more than half an hour enjoy- 
ing the grandeur of the scene, when, more fully 
to satisfy himself with regard to his illusion, he 
again carefully examined the wall, but to no pur- 
pose. He came to the conclusion, that the moon- 
beams playing on the waving curtain had caused 
the strange appearance. Had he be?n sleeping 
in an old bam, and any similar occurrence had 
taken place, whether a delusion or a reality — if 
even the floor had given way, or a hundred 
vanishing shadows had passed before him — it 
would have afibrded him merely an exciting 
amusement; but here he was, in an old half- 
ruined stronghold, in the midst of a soUtude, 
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where every sound, every shadow, kept the ear 
and eye constantly on the watch, as if connected 
with something of a mysterious nature. 

His cogitations thus graduafly changed from 
the half romantic to the real. He began to 
remember that at this time no spot on the Con- 
tinent was safe many days together, while spies 
and mysterious characters were spread through 
every region, denouncing the most innocent of 
men to serve their own infamous purposes. 
Though if even in mere thought he coupled these 
facts vdth misgivings regarding his kind-hearted- 
looking host, he would secretly upbraid himself 
for his suspicion ; yet he could not help question- 
ing his wapt of precaution, (especially as he was 
the bearer of oflSicial papers entrusted to his care,) 
in so readily accepting his invitation to so lonely 
a spot. Had he found the castle in good repair, 
an appropriate retinue, a host of visitors, a 
pumber of liveried servants, he would not have 
had any doubts whatever. He cared not to lose 
his life in a noble cause, but should there be any 
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foul play or treachery intended towards him in 
this solitude, he would have no chance of defend- 
ing himself. Under all these circumstances, 
he considered that precaution was necessary. 
He replaced his candle on the table, again 
walked up to the open window, which was, as 
nearly as he could guess, forty feet from the 
water in the moat. "If," said he to himself, 
" the water is suflSiciently deep, a man at a pinch 
might venture to drop himself down into it, and 
might then defend himself from any foe on 
fair ground, should he gain the opposite side 
of the moat/* He looked and thought till he 
was weary, but full of courageous determina- 
tion. He was just about to quit the window 
which he left open, when he heard a voice, 
which from its peculiar hollow sound he imme- 
diately recognised as Scoronconcolo's, uttering 
these words : — 

" Hu ! hu 1 ye moping, sorry owl, be still ! 
Ye lousy bats, too, with your squeak so shrill, 
Who wake the dreaming slumberer from his rest ! 
Why quit ye now at night your hellish nest 1" 
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" What an unearthly being that is ! '' said 
Strangford to himself. " What can he mean by 
prolonging his rhymes tjll this hour of the 
night?" 

He leaned far out of the window, but could 
noLsee where the poet had posted himself, thus 
to serenade him. He then cried in a laughing 
tone of voice — 

" Buona notte. Signer Scoronconcolo ! '* 

He waited a few minutes, hoping for some 
reply, but in vain; no answer came. Leaving 
the window, he undressed himself, blew out his 
candle, and had put one foot in the bed, when 
he observed through one of the back windows of 
his tower which looked over an empty space and 
landing, a light at a distance. Out of curiosity 
he watched this for some time. He found that 
it came nearer, and concluded it was one of 
the domestics going to bed. He was, however, 
somewhat surprised to find the figure approach 
the window within a few feet, and holding a 
lantern in one hand. Here it stood still for a 
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few moments, then lifted up the lantern as if 
desirous of looking into his room. The light was 
held suflSciently high for him to see the face of 
a female of the middle age of life^ exquisite 
in its outline, but overspread with a deathlike 
paleness and an air of sadness that went to his 
heart. She was clad in a loose dark dress, with 
a kerchief thrown across her head. He saw this 
unhappy-looking soul only for a few moments, 
yet long enough to observe in her a resemblance 
to the portrait he had admired in descending 
the staircase before dinner with Albrecht. For 
a few moments she looked wistfully around, 
and then slowly disappeared again in another 
direction. 

A thousand iflipleasant thoughts perplexed his 
excited brain at the sight of this unhappy-look- 
ing being, as he lay down in his bed. Being 
himself in the dark, saving what little light came 
from the waning moon aslant through the win- 
dows, he was certain that he himself had not 
been seen by this person ; but he was, as may be 
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imagined, greatly puzzled to think what she 
could want there at that late hour of the night. 
Though by no means of a cowardly nature, his 
lively imagination began gradually to unravel to 
him the dark side of every occurrence that had 
transpired during the day — ^the seeming frank- 
ness of his host — the ready, as it now appeared 
to him, and fine but unnecessary quotation from 
Scripture — his praise of humble fare — his enco- 
miums on parched peas, followed by a sump- 
tuous dinner — his two silent, grim-looking 
mastiffs, whistling to them outside the castle — 
and the sinister looks of Albrecht, who, in 
particular, had left a most unpleasant impres- 
sion on his mind. Then, again, everything 
would turn to sunshine in his soul as the Baron's 
niece stood before him in all her charms and 
lovely innocence. In the midst of these waver- 
ings of his imagination, he fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BREAKFAST — THE STRANGE HERMIT OF 
GAUTING. 

It was not till Albrecht had knocked several 
times next morning that Strangford awoke, after 
a sound sleep. He felt as refreshed as a dewy 
plant in the sun's early rays. The clock had just 
struck seven. Down his chimney resounded the 
chirping chorus of birds saluting the fine bright 
day, and he awoke with the image of the fair 
Rosalind before his eyes. With the return of sun- 
shine everything seemed again coloured by its 
beauty, and joy resumed her sway over his heart. 
The dark night's somewhat unpleasant thoughts 
had entirely vanished. His genial mind was, as 
it were, an aerial canvas on which surrounding 
objects impressed their images in striking 
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colours. With all the buoyancy of youth, big 
with the happiest anticipations, he leaped out 
of bed, and went to the window he had left open 
on the preceding night. 

If the night had been marked by a sombre 
stillness, it was delightfully contrasted by the 
busy life which now existed everywhere about 
the castle — not of human beings, but of animals 
and birds in front of the building, especially on 
the lawn. Confusedly intermingled were num- 
bers of various kinds of fowls : turkeys, pea- 
cocks, guinea-hens, pigeons, pheasants, ducks, 
and geese, besides numerous common fowls, ac- 
companied by a few audacious sparrows snatch- 
ing away grains of barley between them. 

In the midst of this lively crowd of the fea- 
thered tribe stood the Baron himself, feeding 
them with his own hands ; and Strangford ob- 
served that a pigeon would now and then perch 
on his shoulder. There the aged Baron stood, 
with his venerable yet benevolent countenance, 
and close behind him the two constant com- 
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panions — his mastiffs, of whom the fowls 
seemed to have not the least fear ; some of the 
more daring cock birds would even fly and spur 
at them« 

Strangford luxuriated in the sight of so much 
natural joy, and almost involuntarily exclaimed to 
himself, " Ah ! that is indeed a noble being — a 
benevolent soul. The very fowls of the air are 
attracted towards him ! " 

The sun was shining brightly over the ancient 
woods, which chiefly here consisted of the tow- 
ering pine. The summits of the more elevated 
mountains in the distance were still hung round 
with mists. Birds innumerable were singing 
and calling to each other among the trees and 
from the turrets, on whose sides numerous 
climbers displayed their foliage, softly tinted with 
various hues, while the aged lindens running 
along a portion of the moat, and the great width 
of this, with its clear water, rendered the scenery 
immediately around the castle truly enchanting. 

It is necessary here to mention, for the reader's 
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better guidance, should he ever visit this interest- 
ing MvM region in which stood this fine old castle, 
that it consisted of a woody, mountainous coun- 
try, where the sources of the river Moldaw take 
their rise on the confines of Bavaria. The chief 
town, nearest to this spot, was Winthersberg, 
which lay at about fifty miles' distance. The 
population of the surrounding country was very 
scanty, but brave and independent. Here, too, 
the woods and forest lands were of vast extent, 
interspersed with small lakes. It may easily 
be imagined, therefore, that any one travelling 
through such an unfrequented region was as 
much at the mercy of the inhabitants as he who 
ventures on a voyage of discovery through the 
wild bushes of Africa, especially at this period, 
when the revolutionary wave was beginning to 
roll onward, and fill every vigorous mind with 
a sympathy for it, and in some, aspirations of an 
undefined liberty. As some sudden blaze, it had 
excited every one; while, on the one hand, it 
filled the noble-hearted with enthusiasm to ame- 
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liorate the condition of the human family, it at 
the same time gave to the evil-minded, who only 
bellowed for reform, opportunities of carrying out 
their selfish designs. To these two opposite, yet 
to outward appearance similar parties, thousands 
of innocent, unsuspecting beings became the vic- 
tims. Besides which, as we have before hinted 
the confusion and irresolve among the continental 
nations was so great, that persons knew not who 
might be their rulers next day. These few re- 
marks will throw some light on many circum- 
stances connected with the narratives contained 
in this book, which might otherwise appear in- 
credible. 

And now to return to* our traveller at his 
window. He could never forget that hour's 
gaze from the tower. His mind was in a state 
of ecstasy, for at that moment he felt completely 
happy. It was the morn of a bright day that 
shone to the morn of his glad soul, producing 
that inexpressible sensation of gladness which the 
generous and pure in heart only can feel. That 
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wondering emotion of the mind at such moments 
is a silent offering of gratitude to nature, which 
has inspired the beholder with a true sense of its 
beauties. Strangford, thus gazing on the sur- 
rounding scenery, found his lips unwittingly 
whispering, " How charming beyond expression 
of human language is this creation ! " Then his 
youthful heart filled with enthusiasm, and an 
inbred compassion for the suffering many, broke 
out in loud tones like these : — 

" Oh ! if every human being could but taste 
of this joy, and feast the hidden soul with so 
much rapture as now I do ! Ye unhappy beings 
whose eyes are dim through want — ^ye who are 
worse housed and worse fed than yon fowls of 
the air and beasts of the field, while heaven itself 
strews plenty smilingly around, — oh ! might ye 
too but taste of these joys I now feel ! It moves 
my soul to its inmost depths ! Give me a legion 
of souls that love, to put an end to cruelty, and 
the spoilers of humanity, who turn this earth 
with all its glories into a den of suffering, and 
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bring sorrow where heaven would smile ! - Give 
me a host of souls, winged with love, to scatter 
them abroad, as the Ught of mom dispels the 
dank air of night ! *' 

Such vehement emotions would stir his ardent 
spirits. As he pronounced these last words he 
was startled by some one, he imagined at least, 
sighing near him. He looked hastily round, but 
saw no one, and concluded it was mere fancy on 
his part, or occasioned by a slight draught be- 
neath the door, or down the chimney. He now 
quickly finished his toilet, unbolted his room door, 
and wound his way down stairs. In the hall he 
was met by Scoronconcolo, who conducted him 
into the breakfast-room, which lay in a part of 
the castle facing the east. 

" Signor Scoronconcolo, good morning," cried 
Strangford, smiling. *' I listened to your serenade. 
But what is the meaning of the mysterious verses 
you quoted ? " 

Sir," answered Scoronconcolo, "the greatest 
men have spoken in parables and mystic verse, 
i2 
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but to the intelligent there is no mystery. I speak 
what my heart prompts me to say at the time. I 
only speak for those who have eyes and can see, 
and ears and can hear 1 " 

He then quietly left the room, not waiting for 
a reply ; but Strangford was more puzzled than 
ever at this strange being. 

The Baron was still absent, so that our young 
guest amused himself in the meantime by looking 
round the room, which, though large, was not 
quite so lofty as the dining saloon, but had a 
more light and pleasant appearance. The ceiling 
was of the purest white, with transverse beams 
of a rosy colour, gilt at the edges. On the can- 
vass of the walls were represented Italian land- 
scapes, which imparted an imaginary glow of 
warmth to the beholder. 

Though the furniture was of an antique cast, 
yet there was, in other respects, an airy lightness 
in this apartment well suited to the first meal of 
the day — the magic breakfast — the very name 
of which conjures up in the brain the idea of 
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something youthful, fresh, delightful, filling the 
heart with excessive joy when taken for the first 
time on a tour of pleasure among strangers 
especially, when under such circumstances you 
meet on the smiling side of life, all sun. 

This room, in its fresh, pleasant look, corre- 
sponded well with Strangford's gladdened spirits, 
faced the east, and opened through folding glass- 
doors of more modern style, into a spacious 
garden. 

Strangford, who found these doors open, 
crossed a small drawbridge over a lesser moat 
connected with the principal one which ran 
round the entire building, and entered into the 
garden. As he passed over he heard Scoron- 
concolo muttering these lines : — 

*' He's gone ! The bridge was lowered to his gaze ; 
'Tis the bridge of doubt, leading to a maze. 
If he's a Thesens, there he'll find a bride ; 
If not, to Orcus swift his shade will glide I 

" Is that sentence oracular,'* said Strangford, 
to himself, ** or the odd poet'ft mere inspiration 
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of the moment ? *' He however continued his 
path, which meandered through flower-beds and 
shrubberies of a newer taste, till he came to 
three large ponds, in the middle one of which 
was the figure of a Cupid with a jet (feau^ the 
water of which, fiEdling down in tiny drops, pro- 
duced that whispering music that soothes the 
human ear in moments of loneliness and thought. 

In the two adjoining ponds grew the wild 
iris, the slender water-reed, the white and 
yellow water-nymph, between whose stems and 
leaves gold and silver fish were swinmiing about 
or darting at the race-horse spider as it bounded 
over the smooth surface. He, who was fond of 
botany and natural history, contemplated that 
pond with double delight. To him wild flowers 
possessed a real grace and beauty which arti- 
ficially cultivated plants failed to produce. 

Here he stood gazing for a few moments, 
when he heard some one softly approaching 
him from the opposite side, and in another 
moment, issuing from behind a hedge, stood 
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before him Rosalind, greeting him with' a smile 
that came thrilling to his heart. That one 
moment was the unutterable charm of his life, 
as if at once every earthly joy were poured into 
his soul. Charms which suddenly meet the 
eye, as well as some terrible object unforeseen, 
for an instant deprive one of speech. He could 
only salute her with his eyes and return the 
shake of her hand, which she held out to him 
with so much gladness. 

"I see,'' said Rosalind, "the aspect of my 
pretty garden has drawn you across the moat 
thus early. I saw you intently admiring my 
flowers, but most, I imagined, these cool 
ponds." 

"I admure them, indeed," replied Strangford, 
" for their fresh look, and the life there is in 
them. To my taste a garden would be deprived 
of half its beauty without them." 

" You cannot be more delighted with them 
than I myself am," added Rosalind ; " and every 
object in my pleasant garden, in which I work 
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with my own hands. But how have you slept ? 
I hope you only dreamed of pleasant things last 
night. I have been up two hours since look- 
ing at my favourite flowers, and feeding my 
pheasants in my aviary. In this way I spend 
my mornings. These, too, are here my only 
companions, save my dear uncle, and" — but here 
she suddenly paused, and a certain sadness was 
visible in her countenance. 

"Madam," said Strangford, his eye meeting 
the full gaze of her own, " perhaps human com- 
panions might not afford you so much pure 
happiness as these do — ^which, too, are never 
envious. You would not, I imagine, readily 
meet with companions whom you could so 
affectionately love, unless they, too, had been 
bred up in the midst of nature, whose charms 
had not been despoiled of their sweetness of 
expression by artificial restraints ; and I may add, 
that that being only is adorned with true beauty 
who is the unconscious possessor of it, as the 
sweet flower is that blooms in a lonely wood." 
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Here Strangford found he could not express 
in words what he wished to convey without 
being despised as a flatterer. He fancied, too, 
that he could see a slight blush mount to her 
cheek, and that he was not understood by this 
artless being, and therefore said no more. 

After smiling joyously in Strangford's face 
for a moment, she said, "I feel so happy that 
you will stay a few days with us. I cannot 
express to you in words how great my delight is, 
yet I am sure you may see I am glad, for I 
cannot hide my feelings — nay, less can I hide 
them than birds their joy, when they pour out 
their melody so freely in yon woods. If I love 
so much my flowers and my birds, should my 
heart not rather love the smiling presence of the 
human being, and wish it as a companion of a 
dearer kind, with all its affection and animation P 
If even the lark, as it rises high and higher in 
the skies, pours out tenfold its song of joy 
amidst the purer air, why should not I, in 
beholding the soul-like features of my fellow- 
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being, see there a brighter bloom than of nil 
my flowers put together, and wish to possess it 
as a dearer companion in my lonely abode ! '' 

These words were so naturally expressed, and 
came so full of animation from her lips, accom- 
panied by a corresponding gladness of her eye ; 
that Strangford at once saw they sprang from 
the bosom of innocence inspired by the first 
teachings of nature ; but he was perplexed what 
to answer in return for so thrilling a sentiment. 

After a moment's pause, he said, " To give you 
an answer in equally eloquent terms would 
require a being that had been bred up as your- 
self, surrounded by this enchanting scenery and 
a nature of so much varied beauty." He was 
relieved from his dilemma, by the sound of the 
breakfast bell, and followed his fair companion 
into the room, hailing the announcement for two 
reasons. 

" Baron," said he, on seating himself at the 
table, "your abode is truly one of happiness. 
From my turret-vrindow I stood gazing for some 
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time, and could have envied you the friendship 
of birds and animals, who seem also to partake 
of the joy which reigns around you in this 
lonely region. Though I am by no means a 
shunner of the society of a crowded city, yet had 
I purposely travelled in quest of a spot on this 
earth to spend my life in, I could never 
have found one to surpass this, for here I feel 
truly happy. To me it appears to be the reali- 
zation of a fond dream." 

" I rejoice at what you say," replied his host, 
bowing his head. " As to the animals and birds, 
it would indeed be scarcely bearable here vnth- 
out them. We must have life of some kind 
about us to enjoy our own. It is this natural 
feeling which in a measure protects animals and 
fowls for our own use; besides, they are ever 
interesting, while their gratitude abides as long 
as they live. They are, too, always friendly in 
their way, nor are they carriers of evil reports." 

"Ah, sir,'' continued the Baron, "there' is 
much to be learnt from animals and birds, of 
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which we men little dream. I think now you 
will almost agree with me, notwithstanding the 
romance we ascribe to the knights of old, that 
our present condition is much more to be pre- 
ferred. Saving to those lords and their retainers, 
that age must have been distressing in the 
extreme. You may depend on it, in those days 
it was not considered a romance, but one vast 
organized system of cruelty, slavery, and mis- 
spent valour." 

Here Scoronconcolo, taking an angry pinch 
from his box: — "A pack of mounted robbers, white 
Saracens ! — ill-bred, saving in the saddle ! '' 

The Baron himself could not resist a laugh at 
his valet's remark. "Well," he added, " they have 
certainly left little behind them of a lasting 
nature, saving our numerous crumbled-down 
castles, — the poet and the painter's paradise ! 

"You seem" interrupted Strangford, "very hard 
upon the valiant dead. In one sentence you 
drag the whole age of chivalry into the mire ! " 

"Sir," continued the former, **it was the 
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world's plaything for a time. Their strongholds, 
the last remains of the once universal empire of 
Rome; those lords, each on his little piece of 
land, performing the cruel emperor — so many 
Caesars dwindled down to freebooters and leviers 
of black-mail. It was the wreck of a big un- 
wieldy vessel, scattered in small pieces over the 
billows of the sea, where every survivor was 
playing the tyrant on his weather-beaten log, to 
the distress of humanity." 

"Where were the whales,'' sighed Scoron- 

concolo, " that they did not swallow them up ; 

or typhoon winds over sandy wastes driven to 

. dry them, on the spots they had bared under 

heaven as so many flying grasshoppers ? " 

" But an age will come, sir, when people will 
be equally surprised at our present undignified, 
inhuman institutions ; for the dii^^orted age of 
chivalry has not yet entirely passed away. The 
principle of good is still hounded down as a 
demon. However," added he, with a most 
pleasing laugh, "leave we the dead to answer 
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for themselves^ and turn to the living. I am 
truly glad to find you so cheerful this morning. 
How did you sleep in the old tower ? Better, I 
trust, than in the wood." 

" My sleep," answered Strangfdrd, " was 
sound and unbroken when I once got to sleep. 
With morn the more serious cogitations of the 
night were turned into those of unspeakable 
gladness. I almost flew to my open window 
when I rose, and gazed in raptures on the 
charming scenery beneath your castle." 

Here Strangford's conscience told him to ac- 
knowledge that his thoughts on going to bed 
had been of a rather serious nature, lest he 
should appear a hypocrite in his own eyes. He 
was almost upon the point of communicating all 
his previous night's suspicions to his now (he 
considered) injured host, for his conscience was 
yet youthful and pure. 

**The morn, sir," interrupted the Baron, 
joyously, "is my happiest time. It is the 
innocent hour of the twenty-four. It is chastity's 
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first blush, over wakening man — ^the brilliant 
dew rolling from the flower. At this time of 
day, sir, Nature sheds all her softer charms into 
the heaven-lifted mind, on whose chords the 
rosy finger of morn tunes her sweetest harmony, 
which, for a moment at least, lifts us beyond 
this earth and cares of life/' 

" Thank you, dear, dear uncle,'' exclaimed 

Rosalind, with a tear of joy rising in her eye. 

' Yes, there are such moments. Oh ! that Mom 

would for ever retain you at her side, and never 

allow you to leave me while I live ! " 

"Thou sweet being !" exclaimed Scoroncon- 
colo, aside; " thou art thyself morn, and should 
have the blue sky for thy bridegroom ! " 

*' My dearest child," continued the Baron, with 
a smile, in which, however, there was an air of 
melancholy, which did not escape Strangford's 
eye, " I wish it were possible, for thy sake, my 
angel, whom I love beyond the brightest morn ! 
That time when trees stretch forth their leafy 
arms to embrace the early dawn ; when birds. 
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yet undisturbed by warring man, warble their 
song of freedom in the blithest accents, and 
seem to awaken even the flowers, which open 
their blooms, dusted with gold, to the wondering 
eye of man ; while winged insects hum in dance 
around the bending reeds amidst the balmy air ! 
This," continued he, *' may be the romance of 
^morn ; but it is a lovely one, which kills not, 
robs not, while it fills the pure in mind with 
thoughts infinitely sublime. Hence the tender- 
ness of Solomon's Songs," continued the Baron, 
" who knew the charms of this time of the 
rolling day : — ' Let us get up early to the vine- 
yards ! Let us see if the vine flourish ; whether 
the tender grape appear, and the pomegranate 
bud forth : there will I give thee my loves ! ' 
It is the purest time of day to love, which itself, 
sir," added he, emphatically, and catching the 
astonished eye of Strangford, " should be as 
pure and innocent as the mom 1 " 

When our young traveller, who himself was 
filled with a similar enthusiasm, contemplated 
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the venerable countenance of his aged host, and 
contrasted this with the. youthful sentiments 
which flowed with so much ardour from his lips, 
accompanied by an earnestness of expression he 
had never before witnessed, he was utterly at a 
loss what to think. He began almost to imagine 
he was surrounded by human beings of a more 
spiritual nature, who had been so long in these 
wild regions secluded from the world, that they 
lived in an ideal one of their own, and were 
approaching earth to heaven. 

"I can see,'' said Strangford to the Baron, 
" notwithstanding your denunciations of the age 
of chivalry, that your mind is full of romantic 
sentiment." 

"No," replied the Baron; "my sentiments 
arise out of a contemplation of reality, but 
which, to the greater portion of mankind, has 
become a romance; for men's eyes no longer 
see its beauties, nor does the ear comprehend its 
harmonies. My sentiments spring from the 
cheerfulness of my heart, — and yet, alas! not 

VOL. I. K 
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cheerful, — excited by the freshly animated nature 
of rising mom, in presence of which your chival- 
rous knights hide their heads, as owls and bats 
do from the noon-day sun." 

In -the midst of these outpourings of the 
Baron a gentle knocking was heard at the hall 
door, which, as usual, it seemed, stood wide open, 
as if giving to all comers a general invitation to 
walk inside. 

" See who that is," said the Baron, turning to 
Scoronconcolo. 

In a few moments the latter came back, an- 
nouncing, that a personage apparently of some 
religious order stood without, requesting a 
morning meal. " Hei, hei ! " added the valet, 
" that my eyes should ever behold such a sight ! 
The blessed going about begging for food — 
skulking in caverns and woods, with a world full 
of enemies, hunting them down ! FU gird on the 
sword of Gideon myself 1 " 

" Pray," said the Baron, cheerfully, " let him 
come into the breakfast-room, were he as poor as 
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he who was fed by the ravens. Bring in the 
suffering poor. Man must be not less kind than 
wild fowls of the air have been to the hungry ! " 

Scoronconcolo accordingly again leisurely went 
out to the hall door, and addressing the stranger, 
said, ' "ConQe in, pray, thou hungered one. 
There's corn for thee in our Egypt, and a good 
Joseph to deal it out to thee ! " 

Bending lo^ly two or three times as he ap- 
proached, now entered the room a spare figure 
of rather grave aspect — one who apparently be- 
longed to some religious brotherhood. For a 
moment he stood still at the open door, looking 
intently round him, with his head somewhat 
bent before him, and then placed near the door a 
rough, unbarked oaken stick. His wide gown 
was of deep black, reaching almost to his 
ankles, and was provided with a hood of the 
same stuff. His feet were bare, and browned by 
exposure to (he weather ; his face, of a deep olive 
colour and half covered by a curly black beard, 
looked hardy and careworn. In figure he was 
k2 
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somewhat below the middle height^ and was 
altogether in body rather of a delicate mould. 
His head was well shaped. He seemed to be 
about fifty years of age, with a smooth brow 
but thin face, full of expression and thought. 
His head, however, was not shaven, but thickly 
covered with black hair. His nose was per- 
fectly straight and somewhat thin ; his eye of a 
hazel hue, quick and piercing. 

Scoronconcolo bowed deeply as this singular- 
looking being entered the room, saying " Spe- 
rate ! sperate ! '' 

Strangford, while wondering at this half 
pantomimic scene, rose from his seat and handed 
the solemn-looking personage a chair at the 
breakfast table, which the latter took with a 
most reverential inclination of his body, gazing 
intently at our young traveller as he sat down. 

"Friar,'' said the Baron, at the same time 
paying him the compliment of rising from his 
seat, " I am happy to see you and form your ac- 
quaintance. Pray make a hearty meal at your 
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leisure, without any ceremony. You are most 
welcome, I assure you.'' 

The Friar, for such we shall call him, bowed 
his head, and said in German, with an Italian 
accent, " I will do even as you wish. Happy is 
he who puts faith in your hospitality, for he will 
not be disappointed. Some bread and milk was 
all I wanted, but your kindness places me at a 
table of profusion. Yet, as no man foreknows 
what the morrow may bring forth, I will for 
once take Horace's advice, and enjoy the present 
moment, for hunger is truly an unheavenly 
visitor ; — at times almost driving saints to mad- 
ness, much more a poor wanderer who carries 
neither scrip nor purse, but lives in hope and 
faith, while such as you, my friend, supply the 
charity 1 The good work has followed my well- 
founded faith, without which the latter," added 
he with much warmth, " would indeed be a 
mere sound vanishing in the air as the shadow of 
a chimera." 

" Fine ! good ! tremendous fact ! " said Sco- 
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ronconcolo, walking to the sideboard. "The 
shadow of nothing ! " 

"Pray," inquired the Baron, "how far may 
you have travelled this morning ? " 

"From much going about," answered the 
Friar, with a rather serious air, "this way, 
that way, among briars, thistles, over trackless 
mountains, through gloomy woods full of wild 
animals, and along highways, to convert the blind 
and hard of heart. Sometimes without even so 
much as a parched pea or an apple about me, 
those ultimate friends of the friendless — the 
hungering traveller. Yet even then I am philo- 
sophic enough not to complain. I pluck little 
flowers from the roadside, and console myself by 
thinking that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed as one of them ! The wine of no vin- 
tage, however, imparts any warmth to my blood, 
or makes my spirits flow in the happiest mood ! " 

Here the Friar paused for a few minutes, in 
deep thought, continuing his breakfast; while 
both the Baron and Strangford, without each 
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observing the other, continued to stare at the 
Friar, astonished at sentiments and words similar 
to what they had themselves uttered. 

" My dear Friar," exclaimed Rosalind, with 
emotion, " how hard and comfortless is your life ! 
Come and dwell, therefore, with us. We have 
much spare room in our old castle. We will 
make you indeed happy. Why do you go about 
so miserably ? " 

" Dear, excellent young soul ! " answered the 
Friar, his eyes moistening with a tear, as he 
regarded her with a tender look, mixed with an 
air of sadness ; " your pure heart is affectionate 
indeed. But are those who live in castles hap- 
pier than those who live among the wild, woody 
mountains, where birds hop from bough to bough, 
and sing their song of freedom ? Far more do 
I love to roam among the w&ods. There I hail 
the coming morn, the youth of day, when trees 
spread their branches wide to clasp the sky, 
when birds sing to opening flowers, and insects 
hum in the fragrant breath of morn. Ah, tender 
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soul ! love itself should be as pure, even as the 
morn is pure, which blushes as it weds the blue 
of yon heaven 1 " 

Scoronconcolo, who was listening to the Friar 
with all his ears and eyes, ciied out, " Fine ! 
grand ! A poet by nature, and thinks as I do ! 
Oh, that our friend Dante were here ! " 

Strangford, as the Friar was pouring out these 
last sentences, stared at him in almost breathless 
silence. He mechanically put his hand to his 
forehead, as if to gather his thoughts together, 
and ask himself whether he had dreamt of hear- 
ing these sentiments before, or whether similar 
ideas had not, a few minutes previously, fallen 
from his host's own lips. 

'^ Bless me ! " said he to himself, " what is 
this ? " He turned his eyes towards the Baron, 
and imagined he saw even surprise in his face. 

" As I walk along, staff in hand,'' continued 
the Friar, " such reasoning comes into my mind, 
inspiring me with a passion for that which is 
truly noble. But man has lost his good faith, 
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and forgotten his good works; still he counta 
on Heaven's favour — miserable presumption ! I 
pretend not to possess any talent; yet, true, 
nothing so much sharpens the intellect as a 
hungry stomach — it sets the wits to work : while 
gorging serpents lie gaping in the dust, cogi- 
tating whom next they shall devour. Excellence, 
ye worldly philosophers ! is starved into cele- 
brity," continued the Friar, with much warmth. 
"The wilderness or cobweb-garret is the for- 
saken home of the faithful, of pure genius and 
uncompromising truth, where the sons of Heaven 
hide from the vengeance of the ignorant sons of 
Mammon ! These have almost too long been 
forgiven; — yet,'' added he, after a short pause, 
and looking sorrowfully down, "they have the 
Hermit of Gau ting's sighs. Alas ! it is all he 
can give them now." He then laid down. the 
piece of bread that was in his hand, and, looking 
up, exclaimed : " The time is there. I must go 
hence." He then slowly rose from his chair, 
bowed himself deeply twice, pronouncing im- 
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pressively the words : " Heaven itself forgives, 
but man does not. I go to hide where no man 
can follow or find me, to watch over th*^ afflic- 
tions of innocence.^' 

The Friar then walked to the door, with a 
firm step and a somewhat resolute air. At the 
door he again took up his oaken staff, and, turn- 
ing round once more, deeply bowed his head; 
but as he was leaving, our traveller, who was 
narrowly watching his exit, imagined that he 
heard him exclaim, in a half-suppressed sigh, in 
Italian, " questa infelice ! " 

When he had disappeared, Strangford turned 
his wondering eyes towards his host, as if seek- 
ing from him an explanation of this strange per- 
sonage's hasty visit and enigmatical expressions ; 
but his ever-composed and venerable countenance 
seemed to betray no signs of surprise. He 
therefore refrained from asking him any ques- 
tions, merely remarking : " That good Friar 
seems to belong to some peripatetic, philosophic 
brotherhood, who indeed seem to live only on 
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the words that fall from their lips; for, though 
he said much about hunger, he scarcely took 
anything to eat." 

" Ah ! poor souls/' exclaimed Rosalind, " their 
brains seem at least to be wandering. Alas ! 
what a pity there should be any philosophers, if 
they must thus suffer ! Why should they suffer ? 
Why should excellence and goodness suffer so 
much in this world ? " 

"We all suffer," cried Scoronconcolp, "who 
think! Even an oak has to suffer while it 
braves the shivering cold nights and wild tem- 
pests, till, with its sturdy arms, it breaks its 
way above the flimsy tribe that crouch arouud ; 
then it becomes the mighty oak ; but the willow 
grows suddenly in a bog, with a hollow trunk, 
only fit to make baskets and wooden shoes of! " 

" My dear uncle," cried Rosalind, smiling at 
the valet's observations, " that poor Friar has 
won my heart ; and I cannot say whether in a 
dream or not, but I seeai to have seen that 
countenance before." 
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"He may be wandering about/' said the 
Baron, " upon some mission, as such characters 
are in the habit of doing. Their very want of 
so many earthly goods constitutes their protec- 
tion. What they possess would be valueless 
goods in the hands of merchants or usurers. 
They are only punished for their opinions, but 
have easy opportunities of evading their pursuers. 
As he himself, singularly enough, remarked, he 
was going to hide where no one could find him. 
Thus, it would appear, he is in some danger only 
known to himself/' 

"But,'' continued Rosalind, "he appeared to 
know me, from the affectionate way he spoke 
to me." 

" These friars, my love, or hermit, as he calls 
himself," said the Baron, "are very strange 
characters; but this one pleased me much in 
many respects. He seems to possess great 
intellect. You see, too, notwithstanding their 
poverty and strange mode of Ufe, there is an air 
of refinement about them." 
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Scoronconcolo was here considerably excited, 
and after taking a deep, long pinch of snuff, as 
if to quiet the storm rising in his breast, he 
exclaimed, as he quitted his post behind the 
Baron's chair : " As your stiff-necked, narrow- 
minded Puritans, with their long faces, broad 
brims, and weazel eyes, never could have, even 
were they to study all their lives on Mount 
Olympus, and had Apollo for their tutor. Bah ! 
Hu ! Their very name stinketh in my nose ! 
They turn earth into hell, and fill mad-houses 
with their dupes ! " 

"Poet," replied the Baron, laughingly, "you 
are uncharitable. Beware lest you fall into their 
hands." 

To this the former made no reply, so thoroughly 
did he seem convinced of the truth of his oracular 
sentences. 

Rosalind had left the room a few minutes 
before, and the Baron with his guest rose from 
the table, as Scoronconcolo was venting his anger 
against puritanical glory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SKELETON IN THE DUNGEON. 

"We have been enjoying ourselves/' said the 
Baron, addressing Strangford, ** in the sunshine 
of nature. Let us now, since you so much 
desire to see every part of a castle, make a 
voyage of discovery into its lower regions — the 
Orcus or inferno of this ancient stronghold/' 

*' Gladly,'' repUed Strangford, as he proceeded 
with his host to the hall, where on a side-table, 
two Ughted lanterns were ready placed. Each, 
with one of these in his hand, now passed 
along several passages, sometimes descending, 
sometimes mounting, yet perceptibly going lower 
and lower, till daylight was almost shut out. 
At length they arrived at a small grey-looking 
tower, in a narrow court-yard facing the north. 
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"A person/' remarked Strangford, "unac- 
quainted with the road hither would scarcely 
find his way back again." 

" Those, sir," said the Baron, " who were once 
conducted this way were not expected to return. 
It was their last walk in shadowy daylight till 
they were shrouded in perpetual darkness." 

They now entered this grey tower by a low, 
rusty iron door, which the Baron had opened 
with a massive key. Having both passed through 
this door, it closed behind them. But for their 
lanterns, they would now have been in total 
darkness. They stood at the top of a narrow, 
winding staircase of stone, so low that it was 
necessary to stoop in descending. 

"Have care," cautioned the Baron, "and 
look down as you proceed, for portions of the 
steps, I observe, have fallen away in places." 

Indeed, as they descended from step to step, 
small pieces of stone against which their feet 
came in contact rolled down through the holes, 
producing a faint rumbling kind of echo in their 
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fall. A cold, damp air met them as they got 
lower and lower, causing a most unpleasant 
sensation. When they had reached the last step, 
the Baron suddenly exclaimed — 

" Stop ! I had almost forgotten this. Pray 
hold down your light. At the bottom of the last 
round is an opening which may have been a well, 
said to be one hundred feet deep, though most 
probably a natural rent between the rocks, but 
heretofore employed, it is imagined, for some 
sinister purpose. Most likely many a victim 
lies there at its bottom — I should say, their 
bones." 

*' Horrible idea ! " exclaimed Strangford, in a 
tone of disgust. " The devil himself could not 
have devised a more dismal cavern in which to 
torture the wicked." 

"The devil," repeated the Baron with em- 
phasis, " was even too well-bred for such work. 
This is all man's doing, for the torture of his 
fellow-being, while he pompously feigns, but does 
not believe in forgiving him seventy-seven times 
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seven. The devil, sir/' continued he, passion- 
ately, " never kept his prisoners in total darkness ! 
To such a humanly constructed hell as this one 
is, those of Dante and Milton are but the romance 
of infernal abodes. Indeed, they describe them 
so pleasantly, one feels a wish, at times, to bask 
in their under sun. Now, my good friend," 
continued he, "hold fast by these projecting 
stones, and we shall find just space sufficient to 
pass along the edge perpendicularly to the oppo- 
site side of the opening. Now give a leap, and 
we shall come down on the stone floor of the 
dungeon, whence no mortal, once there, ever 
returned, dead or alive, in days bygone." 

The anxiety and danger of moving round the 
fearful well had, as may be imagined, caused 
Strangford some alarm. All the prowess in the 
world availed nothing here. Though he trem- 
bled at the bare idea of tumbling headlong into 
it, yet he was too proud to communicate his 
fears to the Baron. 

" I am here in considerable peril," thought he, 

VOL. L L 
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while all the previous night's reasonable doubts 
came crowding to his mind^ now gr^tly aug- 
mented by the incomprehensible visit of the 
strange-looking Friar, whose sentiments, so 
seriously pronounced, had been unaccountably 
similar to those of his host's, added to the strange 
exclamation uttered by him on leaving the break- 
fast-room door. 

" Leap down !" repeated Strangford to him- 
self ; " never 1 " He could not help shuddering 
at the bare thought. At his back yawned a 
fearful opening. One false movement of his 
foot, and he would have been dashed to atoms, 
never again to be seen by mortal eyes. His 
host himself, moreover, appeared to have for- 
gotten its very existence ; " and now," said he 
to himself, •* I am requested to jump down in 
the dark; heaven knows where! Sir," there- 
fore exclaimed Strangford, in a firm tone of 
voice, determined not to stand uj^on any idle 
ceremony, " are you certain we are not far from 
the dungeon floor, or any floor at all? As you 
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had almost forgotten this well, you may too 
have forgotten whether there is a safe landing 
beneath for our feet or not ! I am as brave as 
any man, but confess I don't exactly relish leap- 
ing in the dark. Are you certain there is no 
risk of losing one's life by the leap ? " 

"Well," replied the Baron, in an assuring 
tone, " I confess we stood in some danger ; but I 
am positive now we may jump down with safety. 
If you in any way fear, I will leap down first. 
We have passed the infernal rubicon now, and 
must advance on the horrid den, unless we 
choose to appear ridiculous in our own eyes, or 
cowardly. Curtius, sir, leaped headlong, horse 
and all, into the belly of the gaping earth to save 
his country. By heavens ! we must leap here to 
save the consciences of honour and courage! 
The whole life of man is but a leap in the dark, 
if he has no light in the zigzag network of his 
brain." 

** I would not fear to jump down," answered 
Strangford, somewhat stung by his host's obser- 
L2 
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vations, "if the spot were full of dragons and 
inquisitors, but do not wish foolishly to break 
my bones and dash out my brains against 
pointed rocks in the dark, even were my brains 
full of sky-rockets." 

He could not help feeling suspicious that 
something unpleasant might befal him ; yet he 
trusted so much to the first impression the 
Baron had made upon him, that he was deter- 
mined not to betray any misgiving as to his 
honour. They both now stood side by side, the 
Baron holding his lantern high behind hira, while 
Strangford still kept his in front. At this he 
felt somewhat surprised, and a sudden idea 
flashed across his mind; it might be to light 
down some confederate who had noiselessly fol- 
lowed them. Just at that moment too he heard 
a rustling sound, not far ofl^, as he imagined." 

" You appear afraid," said the Baron, laugh- 
ingly. " Have you so soon forgotten the Friar's 
good praise of faith ? Hold your light behind 
you, as I do, then you will be better able to see 
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in front of you ; for it seems this is the very 
hiding-place of darkness, hating disturbance/' 

Strangford immediately saw there was reason 
in this, but eflFected the movement so hurriedly, 
and forgetting, too, he was so closely pent up 
against the wall, that his lantern came roughly in 
contact with the jutting stones and fell out of his 
hand into the hollow deep behind him, rattling 
as it tumbled down. 

'* Well done ! " exclaimed the Baron, pleasantly, 
" there's light for the dead below, when they get 
down ; and if there be reptiles beneath, the de- 
scending luminary may appear as a Lucifer 
tumbling out of heaven askant, or a comet flying 
from the sun into outer darkness. Let us jump 
together," said he, then. *' Now, one ! two ! 
three ! " and down they leaped, coming safely on 
the stone flooring, which was about four feet 
below the brim of the doubtful well. Strangford 
secretly congratulated himself, when he found 
his feet safely landed, even on the cold, damp 
stones of a dungeon. If he had felt chilly before. 
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he was burning hot now, from a species of mortifi- 
cation, added to the sudden return of blood to 
the surface of his body, and was soon covered 
with a profuse perspiration. 

The Baron then led the way to the other end 
of the dungeon, which was of extensive dimen- 
sions. " Here," said he, holding up his lantern, 
and pointing to a chain which hung from a niche 
in the wall, " this is the chain attached to that 
thick iron ring, which held pinioned to this spot 
for five long years, till he died, one of the most 
valiant knights that ever mounted horse, lance 
in hand; one of these noble exceptions which 
we find in all ages of the world among men. 
This was his stone bench, at once hii^ table 
and his couch. Here too he died. For many a 
year his bones lay here, which I some time since 
gathered up with my own hands, and buried in 
the court-yard, beneath the figure of the female 
weeping over the marble urn, you so much ad- 
mired. That statue, sir, was executed after a 
fancy of my own, and represents his only 
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daughter, who died of grief. In this dungeon, 
for a long time she stealthily visited her unhappy 
parent, from day to day, nor was it ever dis- 
covered how she gained access to him. In the 
legendary tales of this country her history is still 
preserved. Once only before this time," con- 
tinued the Baron, " when I gathered up those 
bones, have I visited these diabolical remnants of 
the age of romantic chivalry ; nor would I have 
come here again, had it not been your desire to 
see every portion of my castle, and my promise 
you should have your wish gratified/' 

" Baron ! " exclaimed Strangford, " to see it, 
even, strikes terror in the beholder ; what then 
to have been hopelessly immured here for life, 
without having even committed a real crime? 
The mind shrinks back in horror at the bare 
thought ! One would have imagined that Heaven 
itself had specially interfered to rescue the ur^- 
happy, innocent being ! O God ! " exclaimed he, 
much agitated, " what a fearful fate ! Even I, a 
mere mortal, had I then lived and been able. 
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would have broken down the castle to liberate 
him/ even had I lost my own life in the 
attempt." 

" Such, alas ! my friend, was that barbarous 
age. The chivalrous knights carousing upstairs, 
at the festive board, jesting amidst loud laughter 
— the innocent captive below pining and wasting 
away in eternal darkness and solitude. This 
was a real inferno, formed by human hands, a 
device of chivalrous humanity, which swore by 
the Cross of crucified innocence : human monsters 
only could have devised such refinement in tor- 
ture. Such are the real Satans of the world. 
Imagine, sir, the human being, bound by his 
fellow like a beast to a chain, in eternal night, 
solitude, and silence; the fine senses buried 
alive. For him no primrose bloomed among the 
wood, no bird sang its morning hymn ; he could 
not even hear the robin's plaintive note at eve, 
from the lindens of the moat near his cell. The 
bat itself, that flits at twilight over the castle 
walls, was not seen by him. Let us," continued 
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the Baron, agitated, "leave this dread aboilo. 
Never again shall my foot tread its cursed floor ! 
Let us go/' 

They now returned towards the well, but 
leaving this to the right, came to a species of 
recess, when Strangford, suddenly stopping, ex- 
claimed — 

"What is this lying in that corner?" He 
then approached nearer to the object, and 
bending forward, put his hand on a human 
skeleton. 

The Baron then threw his light on it. They 
examined it for a few moments, and were sur- 
prised to find that the skull was not there. 

" What can this mean ? " inquired Strangford. 
" Tlie skeleton seems to be of more recent date. 
All the bones appear yet perfect, and scarcely 
discoloured." 

" Strange, indeed ! " replied the Baron, com- 
posedly. " I certainly do not remember seeing 
it when I was here some years since; yet it 
may have lain there many years. It is iaipos- 
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sible to say how long bones may not remain 
entire underground." 

" Never, however, was that skeleton deposited 
there in the age of chivabry/' remarked Strang- 
ford, laying stress on his words. 

" No," said the Baron ; " but dreadful occur- 
rences may have taken place in this castle, sub- 
sequent to that period, whose history may never 
have become known, for want of a Sanconiathon 
to describe it." He stood contemplating the 
skeleton for some moments in silence. Then, 
turning away, he remarked, in a faint tone of 
voice, " 'Tis a horrid sight ! " and Strangford 
thought he sighed. 

" The sight makes you sigh, Mr. Strangford," 
observed the Baron, " which, indeed, is no 
wonder." 

" Me sigh !" said Strangford, starting. " No ! 
was it not yourself? " 

" Then," continued the former, " it was my 
imagination. However, let us quit this miserable 
spot : were it not that it might injure the 
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whole pile of buildings I would blow it up 
to-morrow." 

With another key he now opened a small door 
in the waU, scarcely visible to the eye. Passing 
through this, and again threading their way 
along divers passages, they mounted a small 
staircase, similar to the one in the gray tower, 
and came to a narrow landing, where his host 
undid another door; then ascending several 
more steps, he pulled back a slide, which led to 
a narrow passage between two walls. Here he 
turned a few paces to the left, and searching, by 
aid of his lantern, for some other door, drew 
aside another slide. He then begged Strangford 
to pass through first, who, to his amazement, 
now stood in his own bedroom in the tower ! 
He looked round to convince himself he was not 
mistaken ; for this he had a double reason, only 
known to himself. He shuddered inwardly at this 
discovery, but, under all circumstances, quickly 
perceived it was his best policy at least to appear 
as calm as possible. He threw an inquiring 
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glance at the Baron, but saw nothing there of a 
troubled nature. His countenance was perfectly 
serene and smiling. 

" Welcome, my friend, in the light again," 
said the latter. " I see you are someyvhat sur- 
prised; but when I explain to you, that this 
was the principal bedroom, in which the lords of 
this castle usually slept, your astonishment will 
cease. Through that secret door," he continued, 
at the same time closing it, '' they could, un- 
known, visit their victims in the dungeon, or 
stand unseen to listen to their conversation. It 
was also connected with an underground passage, 
by which, unobserved, they could leave the castle 
in disguise. Your romantic chivalry, sir, was 
one vast system of espionage, necessary per- 
haps in an age where every man suspected his 
neighbour, surrounded by sycophants and 
serfs." 

Strangford was at that moment, however, too 
much perplexed with his own thoughts, paying 
little attention to his host's explanations, to offer 
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any observation in return. His suspicions — but 
of what, he could not exactly say — ^were reason- 
able. He could find no starting-point whence 
he might commence to solve, in his own mind, 
the many strange occurrences he had witnessed 
since his stay with the kind-hearted Baron. 
Silently, therefore, he followed the latter down 
to the hall, his mind full of warring thoughts. 
That he should have seen on the previous night, 
or imagined to have seen, a faint streak of light 
through a chink in that very wall, was either a 
fact or an illusion ; but certainly a marvellous 
coincidence between fact and fancy. At one 
moment he was about to acquaint his host with 
his suspicions, but naturally felt a kind of shame 
to do so now, since he had not communicated 
them in the morning. Then again, when he 
contemplated the benevolent countenance of his 
host, if there lurked any doubt in his own mind 
as to the Baron's honour, he gave that doubt in 
his favour. Yet, as revolutions and rumours of 
rebellions were almost general throughout Europe, 
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to suspect and be suspected was the order of the 
day. Thus difficult does it become, in siich a 
state of things, for one man to know the mind 
and intentions of his fellow-man. If not exactly 
a confusion of tongues, it is confusion of sus- 
picion. 

Strangford, however, was resolved to enjoy 
himself at all hazards, not omitting ordinary 
precaution, and without playing the hypocrite 
towards his host. In the midst of such thoughts, 
too, Rosalind would suddenly appear before his 
eyes, with her fairy form and innocent face. In 
his sudden enthusiasm for her, too, he felt, if 
there was any danger, even if her uncle were a 
villain, that chance had thrown him in her way 
as a defender of her person. In this there 
might be a mixture of romance, but to his im- 
pressible and impulsive nature to risk his life for 
beauty and innocence was not only glory but a 
duty. An unfathomable instinct seemed to tell 
him there was something strange going on in 
the castle, perhaps of a political nature, which 
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gave a peculiar character to every look, and con- 
trolled every movement. 

Strangford was glad again to breathe more 
freely in the breakfast-room, for even a visit of 
curiosity to a dungeon casts a gloom over the 
mind, and for a time throws its dark shadow 
on all surrounding objects. The Baron being 
absent, he had mechanically walked to an open 
window looking out on the garden, hoping he 
might see Rosalind busied among her flower- 
beds. In this expectation he was disappointed, 
but a faint voice, as of some one singing mourn- 
fully, fell upon his ear. He stood still to listen 
more attentively, but it had ceased. He now 
thought he must have been mistaken. In a few 
minutes, however, he again heard the same 
sound, as of some one accompanying a guitar, 
which at moments died away in a plaintive 
strain, yet so faint as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able. 

'* It must be Rosahnd," thought Strangford ; 
but he was puzzled to guess what could occasion 
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a strain so melancholy in one so cheerful and 
young. He listened again for a few moments, 
but in vain ; it had ceased. 

At this instant Rosalind herself entered the 
room, with the happiest smile imaginable. Strang- 
ford was surprised, and gazed rather strangely 
at her. " No," said he to himself, " a strain so 
sad, if it come from mortal lips at all, cannot 
have been sung by one whose countenance beams 
with smiles." 

" You have not been long," exclaimed Rosa- 
lind, walking cheerfully up to him, and holding 
out her hand, " I am glad you have returned ; 
I would not visit such a dungeon on any account, * 
it would make me unhappy, as I see it has done 
you, for you do not seem so joyous as you did 
this morning." 

" It may be," replied Strangford, brightening 
up, " but what I there saw and felt might make 
harder hearts than mine sad ; for I hate horrible 
sights in any shape. At that moment, however, 
if I looked somewhat sad, it was owing to the 
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faint distant sound of a peculiarly plaintive 
strain that fell upon my, perhaps, too sensitive 
ear. It was only' a few moments since, while 
I was looking out of this open window, and I 
imagined, but wrongly, that it came from your- 
self." 

" Indeed,'' replied Rosalind, surprised, and 
staring at him, " it was not I, I assure you. I 
only sing to myself when I am rambling in the 
woods joyously, and thinking on that which I 
most cherish in this world. I sing vnth glad- 
ness, because my heart is full of true love ; and 
while I know that others affectionately love me, 
I would not even sing sadly to sadness. Yet 
there may be those who sometimes utter plain- 
tive sounds because their heart is sad, — alas ! sad 
indeed ; but the melancholy tones you have just 
heard may have been occasioned by our ^Eolian 
harps, of which my dear uncle is so fond, for 
he says they breathe out the wild harmony of 
nature." 

"Then," remarked Strangford, in a more 
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cheerful tone of voice, " I see your heart lies 
among the woody mountains, where you look at 
flowers, and listen to the merry voice of birds. 
I admire your happy taste ; it is truly natural, 
lasting, and pure." 

"Yes, I do, indeed,'' exclaimed Rosalind, 
with much fervour, and slightly blushing ; " my 
soul is happiest there. The very aspect of the 
shady glens fills me with hope that happiness, 
too, for the unhappy will speedily come. It is 
Providence smiling to me through the lonely 
scene, and whispering to me through the rustling 
leaves and songs of birds." 

" Thrice happy being ! " thought Strangford to 
himself, and was about to make a reply, when 
the Baron himself came in, followed by two or 
three pointers. 

" The weather is yet fine, my friend," said he 
to our traveller, " though I fear we shall have 
a change, for those never-failing prognosticators 
of foul skies, the blackbird and peacock, are 
just now loud in their warnings; but as I do 
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not know for what length of time you will 
honour me as my guest, we must make the 
most of it. Having emerged so recently from 
the infernal regions of my castle, a ramble on 
the open plain and in the wild woods will be 
doubly agreeable to us. We have yet sufficient 
time, if you feel inclined, to spend a few hours 
there, where a man of activity, fond of wild 
scenery, will always find abundance of amuse- 
ment. I suppose, too, like all English gentlemen 
you are fond of sport ; we shall arm ourselves 
with guns, and run our chance of killing what 
game may come across our path. All we can 
do this day will be to get a few miles into 
the forest, and beat about the open plain." 

" Nothing at present," said Strangford, " would 
afford me more pleasure. I feel in the best 
possible humour for a good ramble in the 
wildest country to which you may choose to 
lead me. I care not if it be till midnight or 
next day." 

"No," replied the Baron, "this would be 

M 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HUNT. LOST IN THE FOREST. 

" Are you ready ? " inquired the Baron, " and 
certain a good long ramble will be agreeable 
to you after the many days* walk you have 
had!" 

" I am quite ready/' cried Strangford. " No 
amount of fatigue will daunt me." 

** Good ! '* cried the Baron. 

They had soon passed across the bridge, to 
which Rosalind accompanied them, saying, she 
would gladly herself have gone with them, but 
had many duties to perform, particularly too as 
she was desirous of making her good English 
guest perfectly happy during his short stay. 

The Baron now led the way, smoking his 
short pipe, his hands as usual folded behind, fol- 
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lowed by his trusty mastiffs ; two gamekeepers 
with each a rifle ; a leash of dogs came in the 
rear, besides a strong rough pony led by the 
hand, and intended to carry the game if they 
shot any. 

Strangford had never felt in better spirits. 
His gun slung across his shoulder he walked side 
by side with his host, to whom, when they had 
fairly entered the forest, the gamekeepers handed 
his favourite fowling-piece. It was one of those 
lovely September days which seem to soothe the 
senses beyond any power of description — ^lulling 
the mind into the happiest of moods; when 
sorrow is as effectually banished from the heart 
as darkness from the mid-day sun. Birds were 
singing in all directions, with scarcely a breath 
of wind to stir the leaves. Under the shade of 
trees which surrounded some plots of open grass- 
land, the autumnal cobwebs were still spread over 
the ground, white with dew. In the sunny parts, 
grasshoppers were chirping, and tiny butterflies 
and bees were fluttering and humming from 
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flower to flower. Every now and then, too, a 
squirrel would be seen leaping from the branches, 
or a stray bedayed owl slowly wing its way 
across their path. Then a sudden rustling 
among the underwood told of some weazel or 
mouse startled at their approach. But for these 
gentler sounds, and the noise of their own feet 
brushing over the ground, and that occasioned 
by the pointers sniffing about the bushes, there 
would have been almost total silence. In this 
way they gradually penetrated deeper and deeper 
into the forest, where hares, rabbits, pheasants, 
and other game, began to start off, or fly up at 
their approach. 

" I never saw so much game in my life,'' said 
Strangford, firing, and crying out, " That's the 
first to me 1 " 

" Well done ! " exclaimed his host, " and half- 
a-crown a-piece to the gamekeepers for good 
luck, with a schnaps all round, and a fine hare 
for dinner." 

'' Number two to me ! " cried the Baron 
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jocularly, at the same moment firing off his 
piece ; " and a fine pheasant, by Nimrod ! A 
cock bird too! I shall return home with the 
victorious feather in my cap ! Here's a fine of 
tenpence all round." 

" Good," cried our traveller, again pointing his 
gun — ^yet without noticing that the Baron was 
aiming at the same bird; "I will give you a 
draught, as poachers say, on that hawk flying 
over head." 

" Thanks," replied the good-hearted Baron, at 
the same instant firing before him. Down came 
the hawk, to our traveller's astonishment at the 
quickness of his eye, 

" That's another feather in my cap. from the 
destroyer's wing." 

" A fine to old Nick," said one of the game- 
keepers, " all round, and half a schnaps in silence." 

'' So be it," cried the Baron : " fill again ! " 

Number three to me," cried Strangford, firing, 
and a large bird fell heavily to the ground. 

" A kite, by Jupiter ! " exclaimed the Baron, 
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smiling. "I am beaten; you have taken all 
the feathers out of my cap, with all fines re- 
turned/* 

^^HoUmich der Teufell'' exclaimed the game- 
keepers, "efer mms was aeynl'^ — "The choice 
of a sweetheart, and the first kiss of the lass 
you meet I *' 

" Stick the feather in his cap," cried the 
Baron, laughing, " with three cheers all round, 
and clinking of glasses ! " 

In this way they continued advancing, and 
killing a good deal of game. Notwithstanding 
his years, the Baron seemed as active as his 
guest ; seldom, too, missing his aim ; added to 
which his busy mind was ever engaged with 
some object or other interesting to natural 
history. Nothing animate or inanimate seemed 
to escape his notice." 

" Baron," said Strangford, " this sport greatly 
amuses me ; but, at the same time, I have been 
wondering at your extraordinary memory and 
vast accumulation of knowledge, which I can 
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imagine accounts for your solitary mode of life 
amidst this primaeval scenery/' 

''It does in some measure/' answered the 
Baron; "but as for my knowledge, of which 
you seem to think so highly, I have mainly 
obtained the little I know through my own 
labours and observations, eschewing the routine 
of the learned sphinxes of society — (I do not 
mean real philosophers) — who sit in silence to be 
gazed at, have generally one of their senses 
deadened, or hang their heads as if they were 
too ponderous for the tired neck; — ^but stand 
fast ! " suddenly cried he ; " yonder comes, if I 
err not, game of another kind. If you have 
not before shot at a wild boar, you may now 
have a chance. Take one of the rifles, and 
should he not beat a retreat, aim steadily. Do 
you see ? Yonder he comes, at a distance, brist- 
ling through the underwood. Though hardly 
the best season, my motto is, * Always catch a 
wild boar if you can.' Call in the dogs, and 
let us lie here perdue behind these trees. What- 
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ever we do here, we must not miss our animal, 
for he is a very fierce brute, with a keen snout, 
sniffing the very air you breathe. At all events, 
I have everything prepared, and then here are 
my two mastiffs ; should we fail, and he escape 
their clutches, too, he will be very clever, and 
most welcome/' 

The boar was now coming straightway to- 
wards them, as if seven demons were chasing it. 
The mastiffs, stationed motionless behind their 
master, began to growl with that steadiness of 
eye, as if by instinct they knew some savage 
beast was approaching. 

Strangford marked his distance as well as he 
could guess, and fired. In an instant the boar 
threw up his head wildly, but if possible, came 
tearing along at a double pace. 

" Well hit ! " exclaimed the Baron, " though 
not mortally." 

The second rifle was in his hand. Taking a 
steady aim, he allowed the animal to approach 
within a hundred feet, while his men stood ready 
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with a couple of spears. The Baron fired, and 
in an instant the boar fell rolling over and over 
with a hideous scream, such as a beast of the 
pig kind only can give. 'Twas as if all the 
grindstones of a country had been collected in 
one spot, turning at the same time, and sharp- 
ening some iron instrument. The bullet had 
passed through the upper part of the left 
fore-leg. 

It was now that the mastiffs, at the word of 
command, darted off, and fairly pinioned the 
boar to the ground. The two gamekeepers then 
ran up, and quickly despatched it with their 
spears. 

"Though this is not exactly the scientific 
mode of boar-hunting," cried the Baron, " yet 
we have killed and caught our animal, so that, 
geometrically speaking, we may say. Quod erat 
demonstrandum.^ It at least deserves a schnaps,*' 
continued he, turning to his men. " Tie the beast 
across the pony's back, and return with it to the 
castle. After bringing a wild boar to earth, all 
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other sport here is mean, unless it were possible 
to find some buffalo." 

" I claim/' said Strangford, laughingly, " half 
the boar, having shot first and wounded it." 

"You shall have the whole animal/' said the 
Baron, amused. 

" I accept it with many thanks/' said Strang- 
ford. " The head I will carry back with me to 
England, but the body I shall have the honour 
of presenting to your niece, the flower of Bohe- 
mia/' he added, enthusiastically, but in such a 
manner that his host could not take umbrage at 
a stranger's praise of one possessing so many 

charms. 

« 

" My niece," said the Baron, " will be delighted 
to receive it from your hands ; and it will soon 
be distributed among those who neither live in 
castles nor comfortable homes, and seldom have 
more than a solitary dish ! " 

After the gamekeepers had left with the dead 
boar, the Baron and his guest, still carrying their 
guns, struck further into the forest towards the 
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left, and ascended a hill which commanded an 
extensive view on every side. From this point 
they gradually wound their way down to a more 
open part of the wood, with here and there rocks 
rising abruptly out of the ground, running along 
a small lake whose sides were covered with water- 
reeds. Here was busy life of the feathered crea- 
tion in vast variety; birds of prey chasing un- 
armed ones through the air, themselves in turn 
assailed by a host of little ones in notes of terror 
and defiance. The lake itself was crowded with 
a variety of water-fowls, while hares and rabbits 
started up in every direction. It was as if all 
these had been allowed to procreate their species, 
undisturbed by man, from time immemorial ; or 
was that solitary spot never hunted in times by- 
gone by Nimrod, the sporting king ? 

"What a glorious and exciting scene!" ex- 
claimed Strangford ; " here ig suflScient game to 
supply a whole city. Our poachers would find 
unlimited sport here, and no benches of magis- 
trates — a perfect poacher's paradise ! " 
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" We are not, as you witnessed, altogether free 
from them either," replied the Baron, "though here 
they would be more diflScult to hunt down than a 
wild boar. I have often caught sight of such a 
son of Esau about these parts, but I think it would 
be a man's best policy, as I observed before, for 
his own safety not to notice them. They are 
mostly of what you term the gipsy tribe — a wan- 
dering, lousy, lazy, tinkering set of fellows, who 
are no more descendants of the ancient Egyptians 
than a pole-cat is from a camel. They have, 
moreover, a curious philosophy among them, and 
maintain that the whole living creation exists by 
a system of depredation — the strong preying un- 
mercifully on the weak, in defiance of all good 
principle — from the cumbrous elephant and 
whale, to the microscopic usurpers in a drop of 
water. Their women, sir, are the most inde- 
pendent, uncombed wenches in the universe, and 
tell their daughters that, had a woman written 
about Adam and Eve, she would have made the 
man steal the apple. They form a mean opinion 
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of what passes for civilized life, which they say 
is full of vice, and, at the same time, unnatural ; 
yet, it is true, they themselves are examples of 
chastity and courage." 

While Strangford was half listening to the 
Baron's episode on the Bohemian tribe of gipsies, 
part of which he had told him before, his eyes 
were feasting on the picturesque slope of the hill 
they were descending. The hazel-bush, sloe, and 
wild crab reminded him of his early boyhood. 

" You have bushels of nuts here, Baron," cried 
he, " going a-begging. I only wish I had time, 
however boyish it may appear, to have a day's 
nutting in this wood, which I should enjoy as 
much as a day's hunting." 

" Why not ? " replied his host, merrily. "The 
bushes, the sloes, the nuts remain the same — 
some of nature's simple beauties ! If we grow 
tasteless enough to pass them by with a heedless 
eye in after life, it is not their fault ; but it is 
owing to the lustreless eye, which no longer 
receives the image of their beauty. A cold brain 
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makes a cold eye, sir ! Tve seen my old father 
pluck nuts at ninety, and angle for trout at 
eighty-eight. God bless his memory ! I wish he 
were here now ! Why, sir, he wrote a fine work 
at eighty-eight ! He was, too, the best sportsman 
I ever knew — always cheerful. I never heard 
him grumble in my life, nor utter a single oath. 
His every action, sir, showed him to be a true 
man ; and he smiled as the breath of nature blew 
upon him. This spot, and that lake lying at our 
feet, where we have so often fished together for 
whole days, vividly reminds me of him. Young ! 
the heart should be ever young, and the soul 
younger ! " 

"You, Baron," interrupted Strangford, "are 
blessed with health and a vigorous constitution ; 
so that you can enjoy these things which 
weakUer persons cannot. Therefore, hfe is a 
continued change of happiness to you ; you 
seem, as we say, to live every hour of your 
Ufe." 

" True," replied the Baron ; " but a sense of 

VOL. I. N 
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my gratitnde to a wondrous Creator has taught 
me to preserve health, and keep my brain, as 
calm as human ability would allow me. To be 
worthy of life we must struggle. All nature is 
one vast and never-ceasing struggle against some 
antagonist or other. Antagonism is the mere 
butt, against which we learn how to aim well." 

"I must admire your sentiments/' observed 
Strangford; "but how many years does it not 
take before one gains that insight into nature 
you possess ! It seems to take possession of our 
minds too late, methinks." 

" To many it may appear so," said the Baron ; 
"however, we are now out for a day's sport, 
and though we are abroad to kill, I must not 
kill you, my friend, with my philosophical specu- 
lations, which, however, you roused up in my 
brain by your own observations. To me, a 
bramble-bush, a primrose, a cowslip, a nut-tree, 
and a honeysuckle, have lost none of their 
youthful charms. I can gaze at a squirrel leap- 
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ing from bough to bough, or on an inaccessible 
magpie's nest, with all the curiosity of a boy ; 
and my heart can yet beat with excitement in 
watching the timid mole, throwing up its tiny 
mound of earth. Clever Httle beast, that has 
taught us how to make artificial drains ! But, 
sir, I often think a boy is a strange being. He 
imagines himself least happy when he is in the 
happiest period of his life. He ill-uses the very 
things that afibrd him so much happiness, and 
on the mere recollection of which he dwells so 
fondly in after-life. He throws stones at the 
singing robin, flogs the village jackass, tortures 
the frog and mouse, scares the bat, tears down a 
whole branch to get at one nut, plucks pockets- 
ful of sour crabs to throw away, and handsful of 
primroses for the same purpose; remorselessly 
robs birds of their eggs and unfledged brood ; 
strokes the cat indoors, but pelts it with stones 
in the field ; sports with the lives of inofiensive 
efts and minnows, and then chucks them back 
dead into the water ! The well-cultivated mind 
n2 
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turas to the contemplation of woods and fields 
again. The philosophers of old taught their 
pupils amidst nature's unrivalled beauties, and 
made men of them in the true sense. We place 
them bent half double over wooden benches, in 
ugly, barn-looking rooms, destroying thereby 
both body and mind, and where they learn to 
become cunning and artificial. * Platitudes and 
truisms !* exclaim your petty scribes, who would 
show trees how to grow, the sun how to shine, 
the rain how to fall, the flowers how to bloom, 
and the nightingale how to sing. But enough : 
now to our sportsman's feast." 

They then seated themselves at the foot of a 
tree, with that agreeable feeling of fatigue, the 
delightful siesta after a good day's sport which 
those only can fully appreciate who have rambled 
and hunted through a mountainous country. 
Here they were enjoying some light provisions 
and a flask of good Rhenish with a sportsman's 
appetite, when they observed, slowly approaching 
them, a tall, stoutish-looking man, who seemed 
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to be between thirty and forty years of age, clad 
in the garb of a traveller. As he leisurely came 
nearer and nearer, he halted from time to time 
and looked round him. He had a linen kind of 
wallet slung across his shoulders, a short sword 
at his side, a gun in his hand. 

" Here comes,'^ cried our traveller, " one of 
your philosophic poachers," pointing to the 
advancing stranger. 

"Well armed, at all events," replied the 
Baron; "but has, certainly, not the air of a 
poacher. He looks too well for that. He has 
evidently seen us, and is coming straight this 
way ; — but it is strange to meet a pedestrian of 
this kind alone, so far from the main road," 
added the Baron, with somewhat of surprise. 
However, we will wait and see." 

The stranger had now come up to them, 
betraying signs of great fatigue. After saluting 
them both in a courteous manner, doffing his 
Russian fur cap, he, to their astonishment, ad- 
dressed them in English. 
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" Welcome under the oak I " said the Baron, 
"Pray take a seat beside us, and if you are 
hungry, join us in this hunter's fare. You 
appear very tired, sir ! How have you managed 
to get thus far into these solitary regions?" 

** I had wandered/' replied the stranger, " in- 
cautiously from the high road, and lost my way. 
In vain have I thus far tried to retrace my steps. 
Night overtook me, and I was obliged to sleep 
in the forest, selecting a dense fir-tree for this 
purpose. I had not been long there before I 
saw through the twilight four suspicious-looking 
fellows approaching the tree which I had con- 
verted into a bed. When they had come close 
up I heard one of them say, — 

" * I tell you, by , 1 am not mistaken ; I 

have traced him about here.' 

" ' Nonsense !' said another ; ' you must have 
been dreaming.' 

" * Do you take me for an ass ? ' exclaimed 
the first voice. ' Do you think I do not know a 
man from a bear ? ' 
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« < Why the devil did you not shoot at him, 
then ? ' said a third voice. 

" * Shoot at him, indeed 1 * repeated the first 
voice. * I leave that to cowards and murderers ; 
I like to catch my game alive.' 

" In this way they continued talking, till their 
voices were lost in the distance. Though I had 
no fear, I did not care to hazard the quiet rest I 
so much required." 

" That,'' said the Baron, " is something more 
than the language of poachers ; yet it is impos- 
sible to say what such fellows might not dare, and 
what not kill, from a kite to an emperor, to serve 
their ends." 

" The following morning," continued the 
stranger, " I alighted from my green couch with 
the break of day, walked in two or three direc- 
tions, but to no purpose. I even climbed into a 
high tree, yet nothing save interminable woods 
met my gaze. In this way I have wandered and 
slept for four days and nights in these lonely 
woods. At last I heard the report of guns some 
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short time since, and resolved, whether friend or 
foe, to make off in the direction whence the 
sound came. Even this hope I was about to 
give up, when I fortunately saw you descending 
the hill. 

" Make yourself happy now,'' said the Baron. 
" Drink off this good glass of wine, by way of 
rejoicing, and share this refreshment with us. 
There is no wild without an oasis, and life comes 
out by contrasts, flowery and dreary, as the 
saying goes. I would not give a parched pea 
for either an eternal garden or a life of unaltered 
sameness. It is against nature, and produces 
nothing great. Give me now and then a roaring 
cataract, the loud thunder-peal, and a hurricane 
with the elements in confusion ; a fiery comet 
with its tail reaching half across the heavens. 
It stirs up the soul.'' 

While the aged Baron was rolling out these 
words with emphasis, the stranger contemplated 
him in evident astonishment. 

" Once fairly sheltered from a storm, a man 
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enjoys the raging elements without/' continued 
the Baron ; " but pray, sir, what do you intend 
doing with yourself this night ? " 

" If," replied the stranger, " you will have the 
goodness to direct me to the high-road, I will 
make my wdy towards the next town or village, 
though I am ignorant how remote either may 
be." 

" Too many miles for you to reach this day," 
interrupted the Baron ; " let me, in this un- 
pleasant predicament, make a proposition to you, 
by accepting which you will highly honour me. 
I live a few miles from this spot, and shall be 
happy to receive you as my guest for the night, 
or longer if agreeable to yourself" 

Here the stranger, evidently delighted, said, 
" Sir, so much hospitality I could scarcely have 
hoped to meet with in this wild region. I am 
sensibly affected by your most kind and timely 
invitation, of which I gladly accept; my four 
days' sojourn in the woods will be fairly out- 
balanced by your generosity." 
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From two or three expressions and a slight 
accent, Strangford judged the stranger to be of 
Irish extraction. 

When they had all rested for another half- 
hour, the Baron, rising from his seat, said, 
" It is time we returned home. It will not be 
many hours before we have rain." He then, as 
if in deep thought, led the way a few paces in 
advance, through a different portion of the wood- 
land, till they arrived at a most picturesque 
spot, where the aged trees had reached to an 
uncommon size, forming one huge arch by 
their wide-spreading branches, through which 
the sun's rays could not penetrate, casting a 
peculiar but pleasant gloom around, while every 
footstep and sound was re-echoed along the 
leafy roof. 

The Baron, on reaching the middle of this 
temple of nature, stood still, and folding his 
arms, observed : " The brain becomes the reflex 
of outward impression. What different thoughts, 
yearnings, would he not have who had been 
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brought up in the vicinity of so much natural 
grandeur as we here contemplate overhead, drop- 
ping, as it were, some of its charming magni- 
ficence into our eyes as we look up, and inspiring 
the mind with lofty thoughts of freedom ! What 
diflferent ideas must he form of this world to 
him bred up in a lonely swamp, where the 
hollow-trunked willow rises through the mist 
as a spectre leaning over a treacherous bog! 
A cold, calculating being indeed he must be, 
like the very creatures amidst which he is reared. 
His natural associates are herons, standing, 
post-like, on one leg, apparently lifeless, saving 
in their Jew*s eye, watching the finny prey; 
lowering frogs, weltering with their snouts above 
the green slimy weeds, living on insects bred 
in stagnation. The only lively thing in it is 
the will-o'-the-wisp, which seems to dance in 
mockery over the inert mass. There the sun only 
shines to evoke fevers from the deep — dreadful 
agues, that rattle your bon^s and freeze the very 
marrow in them. A heavy, drowsy Boeotian breed 
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dwell there, who would not lift an arm for 
liberty — nay, are only too sorry, when an enemy 
comes, they cannot imitate their frogs, and hide 
their cowardice in the mud ! In this way the 
nature of the brain becomes of a swampy kind, 
bringing forth nothing of an elevating character. 
Thus lowly sunk in my thoughts, I feel doubly 
glad to raise my eyes up to these majestic trees, 
so imposing in their loftiness. In such natural 
temples it was that our chaste and brave fore- 
fathers were ever wont to assemble and hold 
their councils of state. There was nothing arti- 
ficial„which could distract the eye or weaken the 
brain. Here they debated, choosing only the 
worthiest for their senators, — their minds as 
vigorous and free as this verdant canopy over- 
head. Such dignified assemblies it was, that 
built up the bulwarks of future nations. At 
length," exclaimed the Baron, loudly, — " vast 
idea ! — they overthrew the Roman empire itself! 
Virtue, chastity, and freedom set their tremen- 
dous energy in motion, till they splintered the 
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corrupt oppressors of the world into a thousand 
fragments ! The overgrown, luxurious, and de- 
clining Romans could no longer withstand the 
mighty voice of freedom which ran through these 
forests, where every tree was a bulwark, and 
each of its sturdy sons a lion behind it, and, 
when required, in front of it. I never walk 
beneath these aged trees without a feeling of 
reverence for those ancient heroes of Germany 
who met in these places to liberate Europe from 
universal thraldom ; for to such a condition had 
ancient Rome reduced the humanity of this 
earth ! In such assemblies/' continued the 
Baron, with irony, " were not to be found, as in 
the present senatorial meetings, those Uttle un- 
pleasant, liberty-bawling, place-hunting charac- 
ters who hang on to men in power like jabbering 
monkeys to a nut-tree. Could we once more." 
exclaimed the Baron, " hear the voice of our 
forefathers, echoing liberty in this grand temple, 
the very branches, raethinks, would shake, as if 
awakening from a long slumber! But let us 
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hence. My heart beats with enthusiasm, yet in 
vain in these solitudes ! Where are the liberators 
of the human family now ? Did but their spirits 
haunt this place ! Who shall build a monument 
to them? — not man. Nature herself has left 
this one — this temple of trees, continually rising 
higher from the earth — and has guarded it in 
a solitude, where the sublime, the majestic, the 
good, only can be preserved ! " 

The Baron was evidently excited, but soon 
regained his wonted composure, on quitting this, 
to him, hallowed spot; and, again folding his 
hands behind him, he added, after a short pause : 
" Thus vividly is my soul stirred when I think of 
freedom, for it is divine ! " — then exclaimed in a 
louder voice, that reverberated along the sombre 
green vault ; " but tyranny is infernal ; — the 
witherer of humanity ! *' 

" That venerable man," remarked the stranger, 
in a low tone of voice, to Strangford, as the 
Baron preceded thern^ from the spot, " does not 
mince his words. He is a man after my own 
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way of thinkiDg. His soul revels in the gigantic, 
even to his two lion-like mastiffs, with whom it 
would be better policy to dine in good friendship 
than wage ^ desperate war. 

"Yes, indeed," said Strangford, smiling, " they 
are, too, as well organized as the Roman tenth 
legion, and, as you see now before us, they 
always follow closely at their master's heels." 

" Very odd," replied the stranger ; " he must 
have some reason for this ; and you say his name 
is Baron Rosmital. I remember now hearing 
something about him when I was at Munich. 
He is rather an eccentric character, is he not ? 
but carries more sense in that aged head, and 
appears to have more courage, than a score of 
smooth-faced townsmen. Pray, if I may inquire, 
how long have you had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance ? " 

" I have only known him these two days," 
answered Strangford ; " and if I may form any 
judgment from so short an acquaintance of his 
intellectual powers, I can safely say I never met 
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his equal in all my travels. I do not know 
which to admire most — ^himself, his castle, or 
his angelic niece, who seems to be a beauteous 
child of nature, bred up among \hese wild 
regions." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the stranger, with a glis- 
tening eye, " then he has a niece, too ? And I 
suppose," added he, smiling, " from your glowing 
description of her, you have already lost your 
heart." 

" That," answered Strangford, ** is another 
matter. If she were a bride, however, I have a 
trophy here (pointing to the kite's feather in his 
cap) which entitles me to a kiss from her, as 
the highest honour that can be bestowed on a 
stranger — an odd custom, indeed, in the eyes of 
us English." 

" You are ouite in luck's wav, then," said the 
stranger, laugmngly. *' You are, indeed, thus 
highly honoured ; yet never be certain in these 
dehcate aflfairs, for often, as the old saying goes, 
' there's many a slip between the cup and the 
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lip/ If she has a bridegroom, he may prove 
very revengeful against a foreigner." 

"My thoughts," said Strangford, "regarding 
her, are much more dignified than anything 
connected with such a trophy. However, we 
are both strangers here, and I have been merely 
expressing my admiration of her angelic appear- 
ance, the exterior reflex of as angelic a soul, \^hose 
virtues are as sweet oils, giving light and life to 
the countenance." 

" She must, indeed," remarked the stranger, 
enthusiastically, " be a charming creature, to 
judge from your passionate description of her. I 
suppose you consider her to be truly the most 
beauteous flower of these woods— one whom you 
could adore?" 

" She is certainly adorable," replied Strang- 
ford, passionately, " if ever woman was adorable.'' 

" You greatly excite my curiosity," continued 
the stranger, "to behold this angelic being. 
Your very description of her fills my bosom with 
enthusiasm for her. As, however, I am to be 

VOL. I. 
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the good Baron's guest this night, I may also 
hope to see her with my own eyes, and of 
judging for myself, for we do not all see alike/' 

"I am not," answered Strangford, "suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Baron's customs or 
household arrangements to give you this infor- 
mation ; yet, as she graced the dinner-table with 
her presence yesterday, she may do so again 
this day." 

" You say, * yet acquainted,' " observed the 
former ; '* then I suppose you intend prolonging 
your stay at the castle for some days to come?" 

"Maybe," answered Strangford, "but this 
depends upon circumstances ; although, if I had 
my choice, I would readily take up my abode 
there altogether, were it only for the spot itself, 
which to me has a charm I cannot express in 
words." 

" Indeed 1 " exclaimed the stranger, with a 
peculiar smile. "Ah! I see, your heart is 
pinned to the spot ; a fairy being has enchanted 
your soul. And you say this young rosebud, 
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this heavenly being, tender as the blushing morn, 
fears not to roam alone amidst these wild wood- 
lands ! She may, perhaps, be in love with some 
one, and there secretly meet her lover. For 
such is often the case with these beauties, so 
true to nature, bred up in the midst of her 
influences. True love, sir, as the folded flower 
in its bud, hides away from common eyes. It 
is often, too, silent, but the more vehement ; and 
as for myself, I would not give a fig for a love 
affair that wanted romance. I have myself 
dreamed of — ah ! I may say, nourished my soul 
with an ideal love, till I have found the realisa- 
tion of my dreams," added he, with great 
animation, while his eyes flashed with fire. 

" Then," replied Strangford, " I congratulate 
you, for you must be indeed happy. Strange 
enough, I too had my ideal of a being I could 
love, and that too formed from my early boy- 
hood." 

"And I suppose," interrupted the stranger 
" you have unexpectedly found it realised in the 
02 
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angelic person of the Baron's niece, whose name 
you say is Rosalind. Ah ! there is romance in 
that name, which, without even beholding its 
possessor, warms up my whole being. Heavens 1 
sir, may we be both happy!" added he, ex- 
citedly. 

" Nay," replied Strangford, " you are already 
happy, according to your own account. It is 
whether I shall be so ; for my ideal is one thing, 
but alas ! I may not be her ideal. Yet she 
exhibited so much delight on my promise to 
pass a few days at the castle, adding, sorrow- 
fully, she had no human companion there, but 
could love the human being more than all her 
birds and flowers put together, that I do not 
despair." 

" Indeed," said the stranger. " Ah ! she too 
has a loving heart ! I should like to see you two 
together, for then I could form a juster opinion 
in this matter, as to whether the expressions she 
used were mere exclamations of the moment, 
or might refer to some one else, and not to 
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yourself— the beating heart merely snatching an 
opportunity to pour itself out, thinking of a 
distant object, perhaps, whose image just then 
rose vividly to her excited mind/' 

" I should indeed be vain did I hastily claim 
for myself so much admiration," said Strangford. 

" Well,'' remarked the stranger, after a pause, 
and changing the subject, " you say you are on 
your way to Vienna,- taking the road at your 
ease. Have you no fear in thus travelling alone 
in these times ? " 

"None whatever," was Strangford's reply. 

"Besides, my arrival is expected at Vienna, 

and I am something more than a mere casual 

traveller." 

" Do not," said the stranger, " trust too much 

to this fact. Society is in an odd state, and my 
belief is, no one is safe many hours together ; 
for persons, otherwise inoffensive, have been 
compelled oft to act offensively to save them- 
selves from total ruin. I have seen so much of 
it lately, that I no longer trust to appearances. 
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but act according to my own inspirations ; for I 
came originally to the continent with the inten- 
tion of entering the army, to become a soldier of 
Dame Fortune. I often fancied myself at the 
head of an army, fighting for liberty, and frammg 
fresh laws to remodel European society. In fact, 
I think I was born to command somehow, for 
I never, from a boy, could tolerate an inferior 
fellow put over me." 

" I commend your spirit," said Strangford ; 
" yet it is difficult in any undertaking to say in 
the outset, who is the best man to command. 
Then, too, we must count on fortune and good 
luck, to obtain success.'* 

By this time it was nearly seven o'clock, and 
growing dark, with a strong wind blowing from 
the west. A few minutes more brought them 
to the castle, where their host had arrived a little 
in advance, with his faithful mastifis. 

"This seems," remarked the stranger to 
Strangford, as they passed through the archway, 
" altogether a romantic affair, and pretty strong 
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— ^in fact, without laying regular siege to it, is 
capable of being defended for some time. It is 
certainly not one of the seven castles of Bohemia 
mentioned in 'Tristram Shandy,**' added he, 
laughingly. 

" No, indeed," replied Strangford ; " you will 
find there is a good deal of reality about it, quite 
in keeping with its lord and his two dogs." 

The new acquaintance, whose name was Percy, 
and who had a certain air of command about him, 
on entering the hall warmly shook the Baron by 
the hand, saying, " What would have been my 
sad plight had I been obliged to sleep again 
among the trees this night, for we are evidently 
going to have foul weather ! " 

" It would not have been, perhaps, the driest 
bed under heaven," replied the Baron, jocularly ; 
" but you might have consoled yourself with 
Ovid in his banishment, when he remarks, 
* Omne solum forti patria.* * A man, too, might 
suffer in a much worse way than couching 

* Eveiy spot of earth is a home to the brave. 
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beneath a tree in a storm, or die a more ignomi- 
nious death than in the midst of a forest, which 
has withstood the raging elements for a thousand 
years." 

Percy stared strangely at the Baron, as he 
was uttering this philosophic sally, and said, in 
an equally pleasant tone, " Baron, you are justly 
proud of your forest, and so have I reason to be, 
for it has given me the kindest of shelter, and I 
have had the happiness of forming, too, your 
generous acquaintance there ; yet you will agree 
with me, that the stoutest-hearted of men relish 
now and then the change from a wild wood at 
nights to a good bed indoors.'' 

" True," cried the Baron, heartily ; " you 
shall have one of the best in my castle this 
night, to make up for the four in the trees ; and 
I promise you, moreover, your slumbers shall 
not be disturbed by either poachers or men- 
hunters." So saying, he turned to Albrecht, and 
bid him show his new guest into the small tower 
looking to the north. 
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Mr. Percy, with a profound bow to his host, 
again thanked him most heartily for his good- 
ness, and followed the servant to the other end 
of the castle, taking with him his gun. 

"Please, sir," inquired Albrecht of Mr. Percy, 
as they went along, " may I ask you if you have 
ever been in Prance ? " 

" Why do you ask this ? " replied Percy. 

" Because,'' continued Albrecht, " I want to 
know whether you have ever seen that terrible 
man, Buonaparte ? They say here he's bullet- 
proof, and that his skin is as thick as a rhino- 
ceros* hide ; that he never sleeps, and is not bigger 
than a school-boy; that he can make himself 
invisible when he. likes, or transmogrify himself 
into a flying dragon !" 

" You've heard a pack of lies," replied Percy, 
gravely ; *' he's quite an ordinary-looking person, 
stumpy, with little black eyes and a sallow face." 

Albrecht seemed astonished, but durst not 
ask any more questions, as he found Percy in 
anything but a talking mood. 
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"I shall be down directly," said the latter, 
when Albrecht had shown him into his bed- 
room. 

Strangford was greatly pleased that Mr. 
Percy, with whom he was much taken, had 
accepted the Baron's invitation, and would per- 
haps prolong his stay a few days. He admired 
the new guest's open countenance, so full of 
iatelligence and animation, heightened by a 
lustrous black eye, dark hair hanging almost to 
his shoulders, while a full moustache and long 
curly beard well suited his somewhat athletic 
form. 

Strangford, who was on his way alone to his 
own room, met, unexpectedly, RosaUnd on the 
first landing, as she was descending the stairs. 
There was a sweet smile on her countenance, but 
he could observe a slight blush mounting to her 
cheeks. In an instant she held out her hand to 
him, and said — 

" I have heard of, and now too my eyes see, 
the trophy feather in your cap." And with these 
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words, she imprinted a kiss on his forehead, 
adding, in a rather serious, half-confused manner, 
" What has been commenced must be completed ; 
and to ensure happiness we must fulfil every- 
thing that is required in a bride." 

She then hurried down-stairs, leaving Strang- 
ford no time to reply, but perfectly astonished. 

This meeting, and the fulfilling of the forfeit 
kiss, had come so suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon him, that he was puzzled what to think of 
it. • He had imagined that the exclamation of 
the gamekeepers, on his bringing down the kite, 
had been a mere common saying among the 
country people. He found, however, that it was 
a reality, but was so taken by surprise at what 
had happened to him, and the way in which the 
forfeiture was acquitted by one he could not 
help admiring, that it lost much of its sentiment 
and charm. He was then as one suddenly 
thrown into a paradise, who could not compre- 
hend its beauties. Then, too, the words Rosalind 
had just uttered were to him unintelligible. 
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" By that kiss/' said lie to himself, " she has 
acknowledged herself a bride, if I rightly con- 
strue the meaning of the gamekeepers' words. 
But whose bride? Or did the word * bride* 
here merely signify an unmarried woman ? For 
this construction might be put upon the word 
bride/' 

He consoled himself by giving the real inter- 
pretation to it. and having amidst these cogita- 
tions finished his toilet, he wound his way down 
to the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DINNER, AND ARRIVAL OF A WAYLAID 
BRIDAL PARTY. 

The company at dinner was small in number, 
consisting only of the Baron, his two guests, and 
the Friar, who had again called at the castle, and 
was induced to stay the night at the Baron's 
urgent solicitations, particularly as the weather 
was so threatening. 

Albrecht, that kind of major-domo, and the 
poet Scoronconcolo, waited at the table, although 
the latter attended more particularly upon his 
master, considering himself as a servant of a 
more select species, ranking with a valet of a 
Spanish grandee. 

"Good hermit,^' said the Baron, before they 
had seated themselves at the table, "let me 
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introduce you to Mr. Percy, a gentleman who 
bad incautiously lost himself for some time in 
our forest, but has this evening honoured us with 
his company instead of the woods."" 

*' I admire/" said the hermit, bending forward 
as he spoke, "his present happy and prudent 
selection, for he might have met those in the 
wood who are as wily as serpents, without the 
harmlessness of pigeons/" 

** Very true, Mr. Hermit,"' replied Percy : 
'* serpents are nasty creatures; they swallow a 
buffalo whole, saving the horns, which stick out 
on each side of their head, and so exhibit the 
devil to perfection. Yet in this state they are 
both perfectly harmless, for you may take both 
buffalo and serpent by the horns at the same 
time."" 

"Better be a frog in winter time,"" said 
Scoronconcolo, turning his head aside as he 
spoke, and taking a pinch of snuff. " Hang your 
serpents 1 "" 

Percy stared round with apparent amazement 
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for a few moments at the valet, but soon con- 
cluded, as no one took any notice, that he was 
permitted, as a species of jester, about the last 
of his race, to disburden his flashes of conceit. 

"Why better a frog," inquired Percy, '*in 
winter?" 

" Because its muzzle is then hermetically 
sealed, and it can neither swallow nor talk non- 
sense," said he. 

"Not bad either," said Strangford, looking 
up to Percy, who seemed to be frowning. 

"I perceive," said the Baron, laughingly, 
"we are getting into a wide range of subject, 
from serpents, pigeons, buffaloes, to a frog. How- 
ever, the more varied the better, and we need 
not be philosophers over them, or vex the mind 
about them." 

" Now, the frog,'' said the Hermit, " as our 
friend has settled the fate of the serpent gorged, 
is one of the veriest philosophers alive among 
reptiles. . He is an odd little fellow, having a 
variety of characteristic traits ; for all summer 
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muddy pools of this world. I cannot com- 
prehend how we have come to stagnate in dis- 
cussion on this croaking brood ! " 

" I was going further to remark/' said the 
Eriar, " that the frog is wise in his generation ; 
when winter approaches, as we have heard, he 
seals up his own mouth, bids farewell to light 
and air, and dives under .water into the oblivious 
mud. He is the most unselfish creature man 
has to deal with. He cleanses our gardens 
of noxious insects, and sings us songs in the 
evening." 

Percy. " Tve heard a million at a time in 
the swamps, sir. Go on,'' added he, filling his 
horn full of wine, and drinking it offi " I've 
heard a million at a time, sir, while I was in 
a high fever, without sleep, tossing in my bed ; 
confound them ! " 

Tlie Friar. " They hide away when we do 
not want them, not waiting to receive our 
thanks." 

Percy. " Sir, the French cook catches them 
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in their muddy plight, and cuts them up for 
stewed veal. He thinks he may as well have 
them as King Stork, who comes all the way — 
as you aver — from Egypt, to gobble up 
your singing friends. Why, it was Louis XIV. 
who set this dainty dish before his friends, 
when he was being nigh drowned with his 
army in the Low Countries. Did you ever 
eat a toad, sir ? " added he, addressing the Friar, 
pointedly. 

*' No,'* said the latter, half smiling. 

"Well, then," continued Percy, " I have. It 
tastes exactly as a weazel smells ; for since you 
have not eat^i a toad, but have most probably 
nosed a dead weazel in your walks, I can only 
convey an idea of its flavour by reminding you 
of a smell which, I beg most profoundly to say, 
is only equalled in scent by a Texel cheese of 
gangrenous aspect, stowed in a warm July cup- 
board I A horrid stench, sir ! This is Dutch 
too, as well as the poet Catts." 

Strangford had been so amused at the above 
p2 
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singular and unintelligible dialogue, that he 
could only look first at one and then the other 
in silence. It came so suddenly too, and ap- 
peared perfectly aimless. 

"I was certain," remarked the Baron, who 
had been listening and smiling at this odd, in- 
coherent conversation, "that we should have 
a storm this night. Hark, how the wind howls 
in yon forest, and whistles o'er the battlements ! " 

" It sounds," said the Friar, " as if the 
elements were warning that nations would be 
confused, and trample down the laws of heaven ! " 

"Tis a gigantic blast," cried Percy, staring 
half-wildly around, and emptying his goblet. 
. " To my ears this is exciting melody — the 
martial music of the spheres, leading gods to 
battle ! It is the lion of weathers, suddenly 
springing on the lamb-like murmuring brook ! 
The sledge-hammer of ^olus striking among 
the aspen's trembling leaves, which but a few 
moments before were rustling melodiously to the 
silent trees! As a bridegroom," he added in 
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an agitated voice, "Ustening to the song of his 
bride!" 

" Bless me ! " thought Strangford to himself, 
staring at him in wonder, "what a burst of 
words ! " 

" 'Tis but a storm,'* said the Baron, calmly, 
marking Percy's agitation, " laying low in its 
might some of the trees. So they will perish 
one by one, till none remain to tell the tale. 
Good fire-wood for poor cottagers, who reap 
something by such a wreck." 

" Ah 1 " exclaimed the Friar, gravely, " we all 
only live truly by the wreck of One; but we 
heed it not. He fell to rise for ever ; yon trees 
fall, but fall for ever. So does the blast o 
hardened hearts shatter the unfaithful, who piti- 
lessly see the sufierings of innocence and want, 
with riches hoarded up in sacks. Ah! could 
that wind too scatter these delusive treasures 
and soften hearts of stone! — those miserable 
wretches who imagine, when dead and buried, 
they will hear their praises sung in heaven ! '' 
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" It gives one/' continued Percy, with a 
solemn air, and drinking oflf a whole goblet of 
wine, though seemingly unconscious of it, "an 
idea of vastness— of grandeur. I have lived 
all my life amidst storms, wrecks, and the 
terrible. If soft music soothes certain minds 
into pleasing reflections, this sudden roar of the 
mighty blast starts up in my bosom all the 
rousing scenes I have witnessed in my life! 
— sights of terror ! " 

" Infinite power of heaven and earth," said 
the Friar, in a calm tone of voice, " what war of 
the elements is equal to the tumult of the agitated 
brain ! It sees fire in water, and dragons in the 
floating web 1 " 

" As the string of a harp," continued Percy, 
" when touched by a bridal flnger, vibrates forth 
a certain sound that moves the soul, so that 
howling forest awakes in my agitated bosom the 
storms of my life, and I hear them raging 
within me." 

With these words he laid down his knife and 
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fork, and looked rather wildly at his host and 
guests. After a slight pause he resumed his 
knife and fork with a mournful expression of 
countenance, continuing his dinner, while the 
rest of the company were staring at each other 
in amazement. Percy, since he had been seated 
at the table, seemed suddenly changed into 
another being. Strangford imagined that his 
brain, depressed by his four days' anxiety in the 
woods, had now, by the Baron's generous wine, 
become over-excited, or that he might be labour- 
ing under some strange monomania. 

Percy after a pause, in which he seemed to 
be in deep thought, filled his goblet to the 
brim, and said, holding it in his trembling 
hand, " I drink this to my best friend — my- 
self ! " For a moment he looked silently before 
him, then drank oflf the wine at one draught, 
and struck the empty goblet with force on the 
table. 

Here the Friar looked at him with a frown, 
and shook his head, saying — 
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" Sir, you seem to have been living under the 
I^eign of Terror." 

Percy merely looked at him in return with a 
certain air of defiance, but made no reply. 

" Well," said the Baron, calmly, " your toast 
is an open confession, but shall not go singly," 
at the same time filUng his horn full. " I drink 
to my worst enemy — myself." 

" That's a toast of humility," said Percy, half 
smiling, " and springs from a generous heart ; 
but mine was one of self-reliance, folded in un- 
yielding determination." 

" Pray," said the Friar, " as you have com- 
menced toasting yourselves I will drink, but 
not to myself." He then filled his horn, and, 
rising from his seat, said, in a mournful tone 
of voice, and looking down, " I drink to 
the * broken flower,' and ' suflFering inno- 
cence.' " Then, looking sternly up, he added, in 
a loud voice and flashing eye, " Death to the 
guilty!" 

These words were uttered with so much 
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determination, that even the Baron himself 
seemed to startle. 

" There must be some hidden meaning in this 
toast/' thought Strangford to himself. " God 
knows among what strange beings I have 
fallen/' 

Scoronconcolo only retained his immoveable, 
wooden look, merely observing, as he turned 
away to take a pinch of snuff — 

" The wine is bringing out devQs and saints. 
There's death in the cupboard, somewhere. Out 
upon such toasting ! I will give one to myself: 
' May he who gave the first kiss win the beau- 
teous bride ! ' " 

This was said suflSciently loud for every one 
to hear, and the Baron, apparently wishing to 
introduce a little more mirth among his guests, 
as Percy's incomprehensible agitation had thrown 
a gloom over the conversation, turning round to 
Scoronconcolo, said laughingly — 

"What bride do you mean, a living bride, or 
an imaginary one, with whom you may be in 
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love yourself? Is it Beatrice, or a poetical 
Laura?" 

"No/* replied Scoronconcolo, in an immove- 
able attitude behind his master's chair, '' I can 
only mean one living bride — ^the sweet bud of 
the withered flower of Bohemia." 

The Baron was silent and looked grave, as 
one who had failed in his attempt to introduce a 
more pleasant conversation. 

Here Percy looked round at Scoronconcolo 
and gazed at him with apparent amaze- 
ment. 

Strangford, observing this disappointment in 
his kind-hearted host, now filled his horn, and 
said, " Baron, I have likewise a toast : * The most 
fortunate of men — myself ! ' " 

" Then," exclaimed Percy, suddenly, with a 
frown, " you ought to die ; for good fortune may 
leave you, and to-morrow you may be the most 
unhappy of men ! " 

Strangford could not resist a smile at Percy's 
unaccountable earnestness of manner, but made 
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no reply, fearing to excite him in his cheerless 
and strange mood. 

" And do you/' said the Friar to Percy, " wish 
him, an accidental visitor here, so soon dead ? 
Beware of evil thoughts : you might die yourself 
before you are happy, and what then, my 
friend?" 

" I ought to have been dead long since," re- 
plied Percy, sadly, "for I have been blown 
about this world as the trees in yon gale of 
wind, because my spirit was independent; my 
eyes would see for themselves, my ears would 
listen to truth, my tongue would speak freely ; 
for this, for these free gifts of nature, a curse 
hangs over my head ! I am hence a wanderer on 
earth, an outcast, pillaged by the laws of mon- 
sters of my inheritance which had been bestowed 
upon me by the laws of Moses himself. 1 
swear," continued he, more vehemently, " by the 
ghost of my innocent mother — I swear by the 
memory of her parental smiles, to avenge this 
insult against high heaven. I will have my re- 
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venge as sure as this hurricane is tearing up by 
the root the sturdy oak in yon creaking forest ! '* 
Here Percy rose with a fearful look from his 
chair, stamped his foot upon the ground, and 
added, " I will smite the boasting knave who 
robbed all his younger brothers of God's inhe- 
ritance, as David slew the overgrown Goliah. I 
will strew his recreant limbs to the four corners 
of my native land, to shame the devil out of his 
laws." 

"AlasT' said the Friar, "be calm! Re- 
member that heaven itself is assailed by man. 
What can you do singly against a legion of 
wrong ? " 

*' Bring another legion against it," said Percy, 
sitting down. "I will form a new crusade of 
justice to man, and re-introduce laws of equal 
justice on earth, that no man, as was thundered 
from Mount Sinai, may henceforth be scattered 
from his inheritance ! " 

Strangford felt now almost certain that Percy 
was an enthusiast who had been inspired by the 
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new ideas of the French revolution, or perhaps 
wished to revive the doctrines of Huss. Yet 
there was something more than this, and the 
wine which he imagined had caused such an 
ebullition of feeling. The Friar's ways and 
language, too, he began to think, were not 
exactly what he had witnessed in men belonging 
to similar religious orders. There was a 
strangeness about everything he had seen tran- 
spire at that dinner-party which defied his most 
acute speculation. For a few moments there 
was now silence at the table, as if by mutual 
consent, which the Baron himself was first to 
break, and putting his hand to his ear, he rose 
at the same time from his seat. " Hark ! " cried 
he. '' If I err not, I hear voices calling without. 
Who can this be, at such an hour and in such 
a tempest ? " 

"It may be the wind moaning through the 
trees and over the parapets," observed Strang- 
ford. 

" No ! " cried Percy, hstening attentively, " it 
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is the sound of hiiraan voices in distress. There 
is mischief abroad. The watch-dog in a solitude 
has not a finer ear than mine. A mother does 
not more quickly distinguish the cry of her in- 
fant than I the voice of distress, for I live to re- 
lieve it.'" 

" Let us go out and see," said the Baron, at 
the same time ordering a servant to light half-a- 
dozen lanterns. " Friend, foe, or stranger, we 
will give him a good reception.*' 

The Baron, accompanied by his guests, a 
couple of men-servants, and followed by his two 
mastifis, now proceeded over the court-yard at a 
hurried pace. The massive gates of the archway 
were opened, and the party stood immediately in 
front of the drawbridge. 

" Who have we here at this hour of the night, 
coming in a storm," cried the Baron; "rela- 
tives, friends, strangers, or enemies ? " 

" Three unfortunate persons," was the reply, 
" who have only escaped with their lives from the 
hands of villains. They have left us nothing but 
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oiir carriage, which stands at the road-side, two 
or three miles off ! '* 

" How did you find your way to my castle ? ** 
inquired the Baron. ^ 

" The bandits," cried they, " recommended us 
hither, and sent one of their number to show us 
the way, with the assurance that we should have 
a good reception, at any time of the night, in the 
old Castle of Waldstein/' 

" Generous villains! '* cried the Baron. "Lower 
the drawbridge, my good fellows. Neither your 
hopes nor the presumption of the robbers shall 
be disappointed." 

The strangers consisted of two young gentle- 
men, and a lady about eighteen years of age, who 
was still trembling with fright ; besides that, all 
three were drenched with rain. 

"What has become of the postilion?" in- 
quired the Baron; "have they stolen him, 
too?" 

"Pulled off his horse, and captured by the 
villains," cried they. 
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" The old story again I " exclaimed the Baron ; 
"no doubt himself one of the gang. Clever 
fellows! they, at least, manage their matters 
adroitly. The knights-errant of the day laying 
fines on travellers unawares in the dark ! But 
this postilion was a spy in the enemy's pay, and 
should be hanged in chains." 

" He deserves," cried Mr. Percy, sternly, " to 
be drawn to the gallows on a hurdle, and his 
remains thrown to vultures I " 

The drawbridge was now pulled up again, 
when a loud voice, outside the moat, called out, 
jeeringly,— 

" Thank you, Baron ! we owe you a good turn 
for so kindly securing our three prisoners of war ! 
Good night ! We will drink to your health 
before rosy morn makes her appearance ! " 

The fellow's footsteps could be distinctly heard 
as he hurried ofi*, after this speech, along the 
miry road. 

" Impudent scoundrel ! " exclaimed the Baron ; 
" flesh and blood cannot endure this ! Lower the 
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bridge again, and, if I pursue him myself all 
night, I will bring him in my prisoner/' So 
saying, he called to his mastiffs, and sent them in 
pursuit of the unsuspecting postilion. 

Scarcely had a minute or two elapsed, before 
lamentable cries were heard. 

" Run,'' said the Baron to Albrecht, " take the 
dogs off the fellow, and bring him here, whoever 
he may be ! " 

It was not long before Albrecht returned, lead- 
ing a rather diminutive fellow by the cuff of his 
coat, whom the travellers immediately recognised 
as the postilion who had driven them. 

" Dastardly fellow ! " said the Baron to him, 
** was it not enough to betray these young travel- 
lers, without the addition of your insolence? 
Gentlemen," then cried he, turning to Strang- 
ford and Percy, " have the goodness to attend to 
this young lady and her two companions, while I 
myself conduct this craven thief to a safe lodging 
for the night." 

He accordingly marched off the postilion to a 

VOL. I. Q 
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remote corner of the castle, and thrust him into 
a cell, with the words : " Stir not for thy life, 
or these dogs will tear thee to pieces ! To-mor- 
row early thou goest to the nearest town, under 
escort, to receive punishment for thy treachery." 

He soon rejoined the company in the hall, 
commiserating the unhappy travellers, and assail- 
ing them with a thousand questions. 

Rosalind, whose absence from the dinner-table 
had puzzled and greatly disappointed Strangford, 
met the young lady on the landing, and herself 
conducted her to a bedroom, where a servant 
was busy lighting a fire. 

The Baron, who never for a moment lost his 
equanimity nor scarcely his smiles, said, address- 
ing Percy and Strangford — 

" Such an affair as this has not happened here 
in my time. It is, however, only another change 
of scene, where the tragic part is the fright occa- 
sioned to the youthful female.'' 

* Perhaps," replied Percy, "all the acts of the 
piece may not be played out yet ! Who knows ? '* 
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" At all events/' rejoined the former, " the first 
act has ended in a drawn battle, with the advan- 
tage of a prisoner on our side/' 

The aged Baron was as gallant as he was brave 
and composed. Himself he took some refresh- 
ment, with a glass of Tokay, to the young lady, 
and bade her try to make herself as happy as 
possible under the circumstances. Her two com- 
panions, one of whom was her husband, were 
provided wdth a change of clothes each, while 
their own were drying at a huge kitchen fire. 
The dinner was again served up, and the Baron, 
now with his male guests, seated himself at the 
table as if nothing had happened, 

" You are now safe," said he, " from the 
clutches of these modern knights. Make your- 
self happy, and be thankful matters are not 
worse ! '' 

" It is fortunate," said Percy, in a calm 

tone of voice, " that you had no broken bones, 

split heads, or bullets through your lungs. I 

can look at these matters philosophically," con- 

Q 2 
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tinned he. " These gentlemen of the highway, 

or modern knights, as our revered host has it, 

have merely, it appears to me, been doing in 

their way what some in society carry out with 

smooth faces, others with angry faces, others by 

creeping into the folds of your heart, others, again, 

by hypocrisy and slander. The warrior of the 

highway is among the world's thieves what the 

owl is among birds of prey. He can see his 

way clearer in the dark, yet he gives his enemy 

some chance of defence ; but all the prowess in 

the world is not a match for the slanderer and 

hypocrite, who first of all darken your eyes and 

intellect with a thick veil of words, then glide 

their beringed fingers unseen into your pockets 

and extract your purse. I once myself wrote a 

dissertation,'' added he, laughingly, " on robbers, 

making a classification of thieves from Julius 

Caesar to the robber of a hedge-stake and 

rumour-monger on the exchange of Frankfort. 

I dare say," added Percy, addressing the two 

young travellers, "you were armed yourselves, 
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and thus you had some chance of defending 
yourselves against your enemies/' 

" Certainly/' replied one of them, " we had a 
brace of pistols, but found, to our dismay, that 
the case which contained them had been placed 
under the carriage seat. There was no time to 
get at them, the attack was so sudden/' 

" I see," replied Percy, " you had been 
manoeuvred by the sly postilion, who had placed 
them there before you got into your carriage. 
The wily enemy had plundered your ammunition 
waggons — a piece of military strategy worthy 
of a better cause ; yet well considered, all the 
more to be wondered at because carried out by 
one diminutive fellow against such odds as your- 
selves. In fact he, by this means, delivered 
you into the enemy's power without the neces^ 
sity of shedding blood. There was, I think, 
some humanity in this," added Percy, smiling. 

"Pistols or no pistols," interrupted Strang- 
ford, " I would have defended myself somehow 
or other, from any robbers or murderers." 
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*^So would I," said Mr. Percy; "no one 
should rob me, sir, of anything in this world on 
which I had set my heart without a life and 
death struggle." 

Here Percy again gave one of his wild looks, 
and struck the table with his fist as before. 
After a pause he filled his horn with wine, took 
it in his hand, and rising from his chair, said — 

" I drink to the health of the fairest flower of 
the earth, wherever she may be found — ^my 
second self.'' 

He then sat down, looking wildly round on 
the rather astonished company for a few seconds, 
but in a few minutes seemed again perfectly 
calm. 

" There is some mystery in that toast," 
thought Strangford, repeating to himself the 
words " fairest flower of this earth." 

" Then," observed the Baron, breaking the 
momentary silence, and addressing the two 
travellers, " you made no resistance whatever ? " 

" We could not," was their reply ; " we were 
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fast asleep, but were suddenly awakened by cries 
of ' Halt ! you are our prisoners/ while pistols 
were pointed at our heads." 

*' You should not all have fallen asleep," re- 
marked the Baron. " Mr. Percy, who seems to 
have well studied the subject of assailants and 
assailed, and has formed a romantic ideal of the 
art of abstracting property under various guises, 
will tell you that you were wrong and incautious 
to fall asleep on any highway in these times.'* 

" We had previously inquired of the postilion 
whether the road was safe,'' continued the tra- 
vellers. " ' As safe,* was his reply, ' as a jewel 
in the imperial crown, a mouse in a church, a 
cricket on the hearth, or a needle stuck in a 
mudbank.' " 

" Did he say all that ? " asked Percy ; " why 
you must have seen the fellow was joking. It 
was his diplomatic reply while he was forming 
his plans, worthy of a better cause. A Tally- 
rand in miniature ! Baron, you must let me 
have a nearer sight of this fellow, to inspect the 
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conformation of his head. I will note it down 
in my jottings of the highway, for I am some- 
what of a believer in that quadrangular material 
philosophy projected by Spurzheim, Gall, Lavater, 
and Mesmer. I can decipher a fellow's propen- 
sities by looking at his skull formation, and the 
very cast of his face, and terrify a lion with a 
look till he slinks away hiding his tail." 

" You shall see him now,*' replied the Baron, 
" if you wish. It may, too, be as well to ques- 
tion the fellow a little before we send him off 
to-morrow.'' 

" Before you bring him here," remarked the 
two travellers, " we will give you another out- 
rageous specimen of the fellow's effrontery. He 
was deputed by his comrades to guide us to 
your castle, and as he was leading the way, we 
remarked to him that he seemed well acquainted 
with the road. We at first did not recognise him, 
he having most probably disguised himself imme- 
diately on jumping off his horse. ' Yes,' was his 
reply, * I have, methinks, been this way before, 
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though uninvited ; our captain has no ambas- 
sador at the Baron^s court just now, owing to 
some little difference between us ; yet we have 
suspended all diplomatic relations with him. 
Though I shall abstain from introducing myself 
immediately into his presence, I will introduce 
you to him at a respectable distance, avoiding all 
formal ceremonies on such a night/ The scoun- 
drel uttered all this in so cool and provoking a 
manner, that we began to fear he was conduct- 
ing us to a den in the forest inhabited by some 
confederate whom he thus dignified by the name 
of lordship. ' As I said,' continued the robber, 
' there is a little misunderstanding between the 
Baron and us, do you see ; it would therefore be 
violating the rules of war for me to pass over the 
drawbridge unless with a flag of truce. You 
will, therefore, excuse me from accompanying 
you further than the moat/ The fellow even 
put on a pedantic tone of voice, and picked his 
words. When he had brought us to the 
foot of the bridge, he exclaimed, * Let us all 
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three halloo now till the old grey fox wakes 
from his hiding-place. As soon as I hear the 
unbarring of the gates I will start off like a 
deer in windy weather, then catch me who 
can. 

" Men," said Percy, " who possess even this 
species of generosity, though allied to so much 
impudence, cannot be entirely lost to all good 
feeling. Their captain must have been at con- 
siderable pains to organize [^them in their noc- 
turnal calling. How many of these fellows were 
there, pray ? '' 

" About ten,'* answered the travellers, " and 
two on horseback." 

" But," inquired the Baron, " what has become 
of your own carriage horses ? " 

"These they also carried off, saying that, 
in warfare, soldiers demanded everything as 
booty." 

" Ah ! I plainly see," interrupted Percy, " they 
were imitating large armies in a march into the 
enemy's country.'^ 
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" We are still in a dilemma," continued the 
travellers; "for to-morrow we have to meet a 
relative in Wintersberg." 

" There can be no difficulty," said the Baron. 
"Early to-morrow morning, your carriage will 
be brought here. My purse and two strong 
horses are at your command. You can start 
immediately after breakfast. Your own bragging 
postilion, accompanied by two armed woodmen, 
shall drive you to Wintersberg, and there he will 
be handed over to the criminal authorities." 

The Baron, without waiting ,for any thanks, 
then rose from his seat, and left the room. 

" Strange, unaccountable man ! " exclaimed 
Percy, following him with his expressive black 
eyes ; " who could wish to disturb even the air 
which surrounds your domain? Magnanimous 
being ! you dispense your kindnesses in such a 
way that their recipients think themselves en- 
titled to them. Thus do you rob yourself of all 
merit. Oh, thou supremest of all robbers ! what 
generosity can equal this? Great philosopher! 
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you also know, if thanks had to depart from the 
receivers of benefits in the shape of coined gold, 
they would stick in the throat as an ear of wild 
barley, or have to be dragged forth as a badger 
from its hole. The pains of childbirth would 
not be so agonizing ! " 

Percy had scarcely finished the last words, 
when the Baron returned, bringing with him the 
postilion, unbound, hand or foot. The latter, 
on entering, started back a couple of paces, with 
a species of horror depicted in his countenance, 
as if he had suddenly beheld a hangman. 

" Now," said the Baron, turning to Percy, 
** you may gratify your wishes. Pray examine 
his head at your leisure." 

" Come here, my good fellow,^' cried Percy 
to the bewildered postilion, eyeing him sternly. 
" Let me feel that bragging head of thine. Yes, 
my fingers tell me it is the shabby head of a 
mean boaster, and should no longer keep com- 
pany with thy body. 'Tis the head of a fox 
turned rash, and caught in a trap at last. Vaunt- 
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ing betrayer of a trust ! " loudly cried he ; then, 
casting a furious look at the trembling postilion, 
at the same moment drawing his short sword — 
" Down upon thy knees, that I may cut off thy 
jackass head ! " 

With these words, to the utter dismay of the 
Baron and his guests, he seized the fellow by the 
hair of his head, and had raised his sword, when 
a soft voice was heard, uttering some plaintive 
words. Percy released his grasp, and, still with 
his sword half raised, looked round the room, 
utterly confounded, but silently casting his eyes 
from one point of the room to another. Sud- 
denly, as if by magic, he became perfectly calm, 
and resumed his seat. 

The astonishment was so great among the 
guests, they could only stare* at each other in 
silence. The Baron himself cast wondering looks 
at his company; he then rang the bell, and 
ordered his servants to conduct the trembling 
postilion back to his cell. 

The Friar was no more to be seen, for he had 
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suddenly disappeared after the capture of the 
postilion. 

Percy, having paused a few moments, said in a 
calm but determined manner, " Thus vividly can 
my soul be roused to indignation by men who 
are insolent in the moment of power, and so be- 
tray their ingratitude. That miserable boaster 
has even degraded his own profession, for a cer- 
tain dignity should be observed in all matters. 
Most noble and worthy Baron,"- he then added, 
" I trust therefore you will pardon my impulsive 
spirit .and momentary rage. I hate ingratitude 
as the vilest monster of this world 1 '^ 

The Baron had by this time regained his 
usual composed look, and turning to Percy, said, 
"I see that the feelings of your heart can be 
suddenly and fearfully roused, but humanity bids 
us not rashly to destroy any life that may be in 
our power.'' 

"Yet, noble Baron," replied Percy, bowing, 
" I am not the only impulsive man in this world, 
nor should I have been the first man who had 
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killed a fellow-being in a rage, though perhaps 
innocent." 

The Baron looked strangely at Percy, and 
placidly replied, " Perhaps not.'' 

The night was now far spent ; no regular 
conversation could ensue after the strange scene 
just witnessed. The Baron, therefore, who was 
never at a loss in trying moments, addressing 
his guests, said, " Rest will be welcome to all, 
especially to our two young travellers, who, I am 
certain, will not find their slumbers disturbed by 
any robbers, unless these should be provided with 
wings, or, as the Diable Boiteux, can transport 
themselves to any spot, and alight on the walls 
of this castle." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTURED IN HIS BED. 

Mr. Percy and the two travellers were shown 
to their respective rooms by Scoronconcolo, while 
Albrecht again conducted Strangford to his. 

" Have you cleaned my pistols ? '' inquired the 
latter of him, in a quiet tone of voice, as they 
ascended the stairs. 

" Yes, sir," replied Albrecht, " and they are 
hanging up in the hall, sir. My master admires 
them much ! " 

"I ought to have them with me," thought 
Strangford to himself. 

" A mysterious kind of an affair, sir," said 
Albrecht, peeping into Strangford's face with his 
unpleasant little eyes. That highway affair, I 
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mean. That postilion, too, grins like a tiger in a 
thicket." 

" How about the subterranean passage 
Albrecht ? " inquired Strangford, laughingly. 
" Have you ever been in it, or heard of such a 
place here ? " 

" I have heard of such a thing, sir, about 
here," answered he. " Some superstitious per- 
sons imagine it to be haunted by goblins. 
Strangers who have slept in your room, sir, say 
they have seen them there at night, and have 
quitted the castle the very next day. My 
master, who is rather mysterious himself, never 
allows any of us to mention it, and calls it 
humbug. I have known him go out at all times * 
of the night, quite alone. One night said I to 
myself, ' Come ! I will just watch him.* So I 
hid mjrself in this very tower, after having well 
armed myself. I saw him noiselessly lower the 
bridge, and then I could see him turn along the 
left side of the moat. Then I lost sight of him 
through the darkness, but I listened and heard 
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him as if angrily talking to some one/' Here 
Albrecht paused for a moment^ as if expecting 
some remark from his listener, but finding him 
perfectly silent, he continued, " Good old gen- 
tleman ! he may have been repeating some poetry 
to himself, of which he is so fond/' 
" Indeed ! " observed Strangford, drily. 
"Well, sir, do you know," continued 
Albrecht, in a half kind of whisper, as if fearing 
some one might hear him, " he has never any of 
his relations staying in the castle, nor any friend 
that I know. But then it is so far away from 
any town." 

" Is the Friar sleeping here^ too, this night ? " 
inquired Strangford. 

"No, sir," answered Albrecht, shaking his 
head. " He seems to have suddenly gone away. 
God knows where he can have gone to in such a 
night; — perhaps to repeat his prayers in the 
wood." 

"Well, Albrecht," said Strangford, wishing 
him good-night, "call me early in the morn- 
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ing, and if I see any hobgoblins here, I will tell 
you what they look like." 

"Ugly rumour," said Strangford to himself, 
after closing his door, " could not be a worse 
slanderer of a man's character than this fellow 
has been of his master's good fame, in the few 
words he has just uttered ; or is this well-feigned 
simplicity of manner a mask to cover deceit ? or 
does he intend it as a kind of warning to myself 
of some premeditated treachery ? It is either the 
language of the blackest villain, or that of sim- 
plicity, yet for what purpose I cannot define." 

Such were Strangford's thoughts before he 
got into bed. It was about midnight. The 
wind was still high, and the rain was beating 
against the shaking windows. In his excited 
state of mind this was good company to him. 
Though not easily alarmed, yet here all his 
courage would be of little avail, if any treachery 
were intended. His mind was painfully afiFected, 
between the wrong he might be doing, if he any 
way suspected the Baron of duplicity, and the 
R 2 
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unaccountable circumstances which had tran- 
spired during the day, added to the ambiguous 
words which fell from Albrecht ; the incompre- 
hensible conduct of Percy, who was either suffer- 
ing from a real or an imaginary wrong ; but of 
two things he was certain — there was a secret 
passage leading into his very room from a dun- 
geon, where he had seen the headless skeleton, 
and an armed body of men, of some kind, lurk- 
ing in the neighbourhood. He carefully con- 
cealed his despatches and money by way of 
precaution. Inside, against his door, he placed 
a heavy table. He took down a battle-axe and 
poignard, which he placed on the table, near his 
bed. Against that part of the wall where he 
knew the hidden opening was, he placed a heavy 
arm-chair, concluding, should any one attempt to 
enter by that way, the noise in moving it would 
waken him ; yet he could see no reason why 
any one here should wish to injure him, unless 
that some suspicion might be attached to him, 
as the bearer of certain despatches to one of the 
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principal courts of Europe — a court that had 
ever been notorious as the unflinching opponent 
of democracy — or he imagined some miscreant, 
to serve his own ends, might wish to detain him, 
and make capital out of his imprisonment. 

He now blew out his candle, thinking to 
himself, " Come weal, come woe, I'm prepared 
for aU hazards." Before, however, getting into 
bed, he again walked up to his open window, 
to see if any one was stirring abroad. He ob- 
served nothing, save the dark outline of the 
trees waving in the wind; but, on returning 
from this spot, he started suddenly back^ pn 
beholding the same unhappy -looking female at 
the opposite window, as on the previous night. 
She remained there but a few moments, looking, 
as he imagined, wistfully into his room, then, 
again, suddenly disappeared. This extraordinary 
circumstance perplexed him more than anything 
he had yet witnessed in the castle. 

" She perhaps comes to warn me, but heaven 
knows of what!" said he to himself. He 
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then lay down'^ to sleep, thinking of Rosalind, 
for whom he had lost none of his adoration. The 
innocent way, too, in which she had paid the for- 
feited kiss, convinced him of the maidenly virtue 
of her mind; yet even this circumstance had 
now its strange side to him. 

Though there was an apparent silence reigning 
at that hour throughout this ancient castle, and 
nothing visible stirring abroad or within its 
walls, yet if any eye could have penetrated into 
hidden recesses, two persons, about the hour of 
midnight, might have been seen conversing 
earnestly together, in a distant, secluded portion 
of the building, leading to an underground 
passage communicating immediately with the 
north-east angle. One of these personages was 
a female, whose countenance bore the marks of 
excessive grief; the other was a man of a calm 
and solemn aspect. Their conversation was 
carried on in half whispers, and their only light 
came from a small lamp which the female held 
in her hand. 
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" Alas ! my best friend/' sighed the latter, 
"what news do you now bring me? How can 
I ever suificiently reward you for thus coming to 
console me in my solitude and anguish ? Oh, 
that grief, which is gradually wearing away this 
frail body of mine, did but speed its work, and 
hide me in the grave ! Oh, that I should thus 
suffer, who loved so truly, so innocently — free 
from guilt! Will a kind heaven never again 
smile upon me, and relieve my soul from its 
agony?" 

" Whose heart, madam," said the second voice 
in trembling accents, "would not bleed to see 
you thus ? Oh, were it in my power by some 
enchantment to free you at once from so much 
suffering! But still there is hope. See this 
eternal emblem of suffering innocence — this 
cross — ^which bore the pangs of whole heaven 
in pain. Despair not, therefore ; the hour of ]oy 
may be at hand — ^a joy that will wipe away into 
oblivion your bitterest moments of grief. Let 
faith, without which there is nothing, be still 
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your rock ; and hope, the angel winging its way 
hither through the distant sky, will lend you 
power in your hour of trial. I come not to 
console you with mere words, but with a joyous 
foreboding, which whispers to me that the hour 
of reUef is at hand. Despair, therefore, not.'' 

" I must believe you, my good friend, and for 
my sweet child's sake will yet endure this torture 
of my mind for a time ; but oh ! I trust that 
your foreboding is not merely the transient gleam 
of hope which has at length by a forced hope 
become a seeming reality to you." 

"No, madam; through night and day my 
thoughts are with you and your innocent, dear 
child; I allow no fancies, however pleasing to 
the mind, to lead me away, and thereby endanger 
the true watchfulness I must observe to triumph 
over the miscreant who has deceived your hus- 
band, and caused you so much suifering." 

"Oh, kind friend, your words indeed now 
inspire me with hope. But whence your joyful 
forebodings ? From whom can come this relief, 
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to prove my innocence ? For his forgiveness or 
pardon, which in tears of anguish my husband 
has so often vouchsafed to me, my virtue as a 
wife, my innocence, my feelings of motherly 
duty, which I owe to my child, compel me to 
refuse, even should I forfeit my life, and thereby 
tear myself away from the child of my bosom, 
and a husband whom I still love. No, my good, 
sincere friend, you, who are so devoted to my 
cause, even should the penalty of not accepting 
his pardon be the cause of never seeing you 
again, my virtue will remain unyielding, and 
will never listen to a pardon which no action of 
mine has ever rendered necessary. But whence 
my friend, your good forebodings ? '' 

"Madam, they are many, and are gradually 
arising out of circumstances unforeseen, over 
which there is the guiding hand of heaven. It 
comes with an unerring hand — certain. I see 
ts unwitting instruments gradually coming here 
together to punish the miscreant. What joy 
then ! '' 
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" Oh, your words almost fill my broken heart 
with hope 1 What must I do to assist you? — 
for by you will I still be guided/' 

" The anniversary of the calamitous day when 
your unhappy, deceived husband killed his guest, 
and banished you from his sight, comes in two 
days ; go to him, you will find the horrid me- 
morial placed where it was last left. Take this 
with you in your open hands ; you will find some 
wine in it. Go to him in the midnight hour ; 
kneel down before him, but not to him, for you 
are kneeling to heaven ; then drink from the 
horrid bowl, as once he bid you do in his 
paroxysm of rage. Protest your innocence to 
high heaven, and God will do what in His 
wisdom is best. If your husband is still blind, 
and cannot perceive your innocence, come away 
in silence from him, but upbraid him not." 

" Alas ! friend, must I again go through this 
sad, fearful trial ? " cried the sorrowing female. 
" Oh ! the very sight might now be his death ! 
For I must still love one who once so tenderly 
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loved me, and whose soul is wrapt in the chaste 
and excellent. No/' added she, with increased 
agony, "it was as if envy could not allow so 
much happiness, so much love, to continue be- 
tween two human beings on earth. And if even 
then he will not believe me, what, after so dread 
a trial, will become of me ? " 

" Fear not, ; madam," said the second voice, 
calmly, "for innocence and virtue can have 
nothing to fear. I shall be ever watching, under 
heaven, for your welfare." 

" I will be guided by you, but never shall my 
husband's entreaties induce me to leave my pre- 
sent dismal abode, unless he is convinced of my 
innocence, — although I know by even accepting 
his forgiveness, he would take me to his bosom 
and love me almost as before. No, he must 
press me to his heart, and know me to be as 
pure as on the day of our bridal feast ! " 

These words were uttered in sighs, and with 
eyes that wept tears of the bitterest anguish, by 
this unhappy being, who then slowly retired in 
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another direction, uttering the words, " God 
bless you, my dear friend ! let me soon see you 
here again, and watch over my beloved child, my 
sweet angel, whom I still possess/' 

This mysterious dialogue now ceased, and the 
male personage also slowly retreated from the 
lonely apartment, but in a contrary direction, 
and disappeared along a hidden passage. 
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